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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


SourcrtupE turns from administration and legislation to the sub- 
ject of the season—the staple food of the country. The reports 
‘are not favourable ; still less are they uniform. We have wit- 





nessed colder and wetter summers than the one now drawing to a | 


close, but we do not remember one more checkered; the weather 
varying indefinitely, not only on the different days of the season, 
but in different parts, even not far distant, on the same day. The 
checkered weather seems to have its reflex in the checkered aspect 
of the fields; the good and the bad, in some places, lying in patches 
within the same field. 
high, as in Northamptonshire, the loss sustained by the rough treat- 
ment of the weather is very severe ; in places where the farming 
itself is rougher, as in Warwickshire, the reports are better. 
Buckinghamshire is in a very desponding state, especially on the 
potatoes in which its bold peasantry “rejoice”; yet in several 
districts North and West of the capital, and also, they say, in wide 
districts of Scotland, a large amount of produce has been placed 
beyond the reach of danger. And if the season should have a 
tendency to keep up prices, that may have the convenient effect of 
breaking the change in which too rapid a development of a free 
corn-trade would involve the landlords with their rent-questioning 
tenants. 

In Ireland, the reports become somewhat less gloomy ; and the 
continued activity of the public indicates the fact that itis, as yet, 
under no very severe pressure. The Tenant League movement 
seems to have matiieel no check in opening its campaign; and 
as it is not of a purely political order, nor of a kind that political 
influence can well counteract, the tour upon which Lord Clarendon 
is entering, however well he may be received, is not likely to affeet 
it. The reviving movement of the priests against “ the Godless 
Colleges,” dictated by the reactionary majority of the Sacred Col- 
lege at Rome and called up in the name of the Pope, would seem 
to indicate that the priesthood of Ireland, thoroughly national in 
ifs worse characteristics, is resolved not to be elevated with the 
nation, but to try to keep the nation down to the true “ ould Irish” 
bog level. We are astounded to hear whispers of an official dis- 
position in some quarters to truckle to this ill-omened faction; but 
we do trust that even the most servile of trimmers will perceive 
how fatally impolitic it would be to lend the ultra Roman party, 
in this instance, the slightest strength in the shape of success. 

The signs of continued movement in England, in Parliamentary 
Reform meetings, bear too much of a mechanical routine character ; 
but the machinery might be made available, if a bad harvest or 
any other adverse event should impart a more serious turn to pub- 
le discussion. 

The Bishop of Exeter stands to his colours manfully in a new 
manifesto. Addressing instructions to the Churchwardens of 
Brampford Speke on the subject of their behaviour to the new 
incumbent Mr. Gorham, the Bishop says that he cannot comply 
with the desire that he should license another preacher to the 
parish, as that would be illegal and would subject the diocesan 
to punishment; neither can he think it well to mstitute proceed- 
ings against Mr. Gorham for heterodox opinions set forth in a book 
professing to give an account of the dispute. He notices that Mr. 
Gorham has not “ preached” or “ taught” in the sense of his 
heretical views; the Bishop therefore inclines to hope that his an- 
‘agonist is under the process of gaining “a victory ” over himself. 
But if he should administer the rites of the Church in a heterodox 
mode, then, says Dr. Phillpotts, the Churchwardens must report the 
fact to the Bishop, and legal proceedings will be instituted. Thus 
Mr. Gorham is warned that he is on his good behaviour. 

At present, however, the public feels greater interest respecting 
the disorganized state of the service on the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way. The dispute seems to originate in a cause likely enough to 
affect other railways—the decline in the value of the shares, and the 
Wish to balance the dividends by lowering expenses. Mr. J. V. 
. {Latest Eprrron.] 


In some quarters, where they have farmed 


| Gooch had been new ly appointed, to enforce stricter economy; and 
the men complain that in this effort he indiscriminately inflicted 
fines for casualties beyond the control of the persons fined, and that 
he manifestly contemplated a wholesale disturbance of the ratio 
between work and pay. The men struck in a body. The Directors 
accept Mr. Gooch’s counter-statement, suspend several of their 
| trains, and engage new hands. Several accidents are said to have 
| testified the incapacity of the new hands; it is certain that the 
transit is seriously obstructed. Arbitrary managers, therefore, 
fortified by the monopoly which Parliament has constructed, can 
set at nought both the claims of their servants and the public con- 
venience: the servants, if they act together, can equally defy the 
rights of their employers and the public convenience: in either 
case the public suffers. Such a state of things could not have been 
| contemplated by the creators of these vast highway corporations, 
| nor can it be suffered to continue. Something like a military dis- 
| cipline must introduce responsibility among the men; and if an 
enlightened self-interest cannot keep the managers in the right 
path, some vigorous means must be taken to place the railways 
more directly under State control. 

The fall of the roof at the Bricklayer’s Arms station of the 
South-eastern Railway, through the failure of a single column— 
so close does the contract plan shave to the extreme verge of se- 
curity—although not rery fatal, is another sign of the unsoundness 
that pervades the management and works of the railway system. 
In fact, common trade influences are not adequate to enforcing 
a proper administration of these great public highways. 


The President of the French Republic has worked hard to make 
his tour productive of popularity; and his persevering industry 
seems to have been attended with very pet wow success. He 
has played a versatile part ; using show and military parade with- 
out seeming devoted to either for his own satisfaction. He has 
made sthe most of his resources his cool courage, his impr rial 
name, his white charger. He has composed speeches of all kinds, 
intended to Aint that he feels precisely as each audience might 
have wished. He has reserved to himself the faculty of remaining 
as he is, of accepting a new term of office, of being President for 
life, or of becoming Emperor. The elected of the people appeals 
from the elected of the several constituencies, and will take what- 
ever the people may giv It will be remembered, however, that 
“the people” of France has in great part been disfranchised; and 
that although Louis Napoleon has attained his first step by favour 
of universal suffrage, the altered constitution will permit him to 
accept as the gift of the people whatever may be given by the qua- 
lified constituency, which must find its majority among the trading 
and “upper” classes, not among the poor and the industrious. 
Hence the elected of December 1848 is a grand advocate of 
* order.” 

M. de Larochejaquclin and other Legitimists of France have been 
to Wiesbaden, on the pious mission of seeing whether something 
might not be made of the’ Due de Bordeaux, alias the Comte de 
Chambord, alias Henri Cinq: but, like all its precedents, it is 
evident that the expedition has proved a perfect failure. The fact 
is, that the heir of the elder Bourbons is nota man of this day 
little so as Saint Louis. He is a sickly man, who lives in a dream 
of injured royalty: the French are “his people” by “ Divine 
right”; he will not injure them by violences, nor do anything to 
earn the post which his party desires for him. Other legitimate 
pretenders have embodied a traditional right in a vigorous action : 
“ Henry the Fifth” is only the shadow of a tradition, as useless 
to his party as the most genuine portrait of Saint Louis would be. 
The letter of M. de Larochejaquelin, in courtly language, breathes 
disappointment in every line: it is clear that the Legitimists got 
nothing out of their pageant pretender—he will wait till the 
hearts of “his people” are enlightened by a miracle. Meanwhile, 
the party cannot cast him off, because it happens, inconveniently 
for the Legitimists, that French Legitimacy can recognize only 
the one rightful heir, even though he be destitute of all the qua- 
lities needful for a pretender. So the men of the King of France, 
having marched up the hill of expectation, march bravely down 
again into the valley of despond, armed with an heroic poliey— 
that of keeping up appearances. 

It is possible that this demonstration on behalf of the right 
Royalist Pretender may have quickened the diligence of the Im- 
p rial Pretender who is half in possession; but M. de Laroche- 
jaquelin’s letter will have allayed any soft alarms that might have 
fluttered at the name 


as 


of Henri Cinq. 

The Belgians have attained that perfection of worldly cultiva- 
tion, superiority to astonishment. Neither the heavens nor the 
earth can astonish them. The tremendous floods which have in- 
undated great part of their land are endured with admirable pa- 
tience. Royalty, which they respect and esteem on political cal- 
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culation, moves them not: their King arrives, and so does the live | salute echoe: 


stock on market-day; but why should they put themselves 
out for that? Queen Victona erosses the 
weather, and an English narrater says that the Belgic 
mind was thrown off its guard into a condition of surprise; but 
the placid mien of the people refutes the assertion. The Flemings 
do their duty in the way of building triumphal arches and flags ; 
but why make a fuss? 
French speculation which outruns all possible events, being 
united, produce the unastonishable Belgian. Horace raves about 
a rise of the Tiber, and wonders at the stout heart of the sailor; 
but Horace was no Fleming. It is worth such a trip as that 
which Queen Victoria has just taken, to view this good firm rac« 
of the Low Countries breasting the tides of vicissitude as unmoved 
as a lighthouse. 


In the Dutchies of Schleswig and Holstein nothing has advanced 
but time. Time, however, is precious to both sides. The Danes 
may be supposed to have all their resources at command, and have 
nothing further to gain by waiting. On the other hand, the ma- 
jority of the people in the joint Dutchy have something to gain 

y delay, and something also to fear from too long a delay. They 
look for resources mainly to Germany behind them; and although 
Germany is well disposed, she is slow. Etiquette prevents the 
German Governments from taking an ostensible part in the war; 
and the people have been so little accustomed to run alone in 
matters political, without some official nurse or go-cart of 


routine, that, with all the heart in the world, they cannot 
collect themselves and march to the aid of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. They are striving to effect that evolution; but it is slow 
work. A lapse of time, then, is likely to procure for the joint 


Dutchy larger reinforcements ; but too great an allowance of time 
might have the effect of cooling the ardour which is so transient 
in most volunteer bodies, of raising doubts and developing divi- 
sions. These considerations render the future more than com- 
monly obscure ; especially as the conspiracy of Absolutist interests, 
sitting under Lord Palmerston’s auspices in London, has disclosed 
counsels at once malignant and impracticable: the conspiracy will 
do all it can for Absolutist interests in the affair, but it sets about 
the work in a way not to command success; so that the ultimate 
product of the conspiracy defies calculation, as much as the ulti- 


Dutch phlegm, and that audacity of 


sea in rough | 


mate product of the incohesive public opinion, the scattered public | 


effort of Schleswig-Holstein’s erudite ally. 

After some doubt occasioned by the telegraphic news of last 
week from the United States, it is now made clear that the Compro- 
mise Act suggested by Mr. Clay has failed in the Senate at 
Washington. There was not sufticient force in the Senate to 
come even to a provisional conclusion on the questions included in 
the Compromise Act, and they have been completely set aside for 
the present. The bill that was carried was only one to confer th 
customary rights on the territory of Utah—a single provision of 
the larger bill. Perhaps this result is not entirely to be regretted : 
it may save more muddling than if a plan of “ compromise ” had 
received such emphatic sanction. Measures for the extinction of 
slavery in the United States will be the better for being gradual, 
but the better also for being perfectly explicit and distinct. 


Che Cuntt. 


QveeEN Vicroria has left Osborne, for a short visit to the King of the 


Belgians, at Ostend. Her Majesty and Prince Albert were to have set 
sail on Tuesday, but the wind was much too stormy for a voyage of 
pleasure ; and the departure was deferred Meanwhile, Sir Francis 


Thornhill Baring had arrived at Osborne, to accompany her Majesty as 
the Minister in attendance ; 

On Wednesday the weather had so far moderated, that the Royal par- 
ty were tempted to embark, about five in the evening. The flotilla con- 
sisted of the Victoria and Albert and the Fairy steam-yachts, the Black 
Eagle war-steamer, and the Vivid mail steam-packet The squadron 
passed Dover on Thursday morning at five o’clock, and brief ac 
received yesterday of its arrival in Ostend harbour shortly before noon 

King Leopold had arrived from Brussels at Ostend, by a special train, 
on Tuesday night. The worthy inhabitants of Ostend expected our 
Queen with intentions to give her a most kindly welcome; 
tional phlegm, they seemed little moved by the coming event, till almost 
the moment of the landing. Accustomed their own King, 
whose visits to Ostend have been but rare, with very placid and un- 
demonstrative joy, they seemed about to receive a visiting crowned head 
with similar calmness, and hardly any marked preparations were visible 
on Wednesday. On Thursday morning, however, it was astonishing to 
see what a change the single night had made. Flags, chapiets, and 
wreaths, were suspended from houses by the thousand, and decorated 
triumphal arches had sprung like mushrooms by hundreds over the 
strects. 

The weather at Ostend was still so threatening on Thursday, that the 
report of Queen Victoria’s certain arrival that day was received with 
incredulity. It was not till the rappel was sounded by the troops, and 
that the soldiery were seen actually marching to their position on the 
steam-boat jetty, that the Ostenders believed her Majesty would really 
come across. The squadron hove in sight about nine o'clock; and in 
less than an hour all the inhabitants of the port, ‘gentle and simple, in- 
habitant and stranger alike,” made holyday, and repaired to points com- 
mandinga sight of the landing. We present an abridgment of the de- 
scription by thé special correspondent of the Times. 

About half-past eleven o'clock, the Royal yacht dashed up the narrow 
entrance between the two piers which lead to the harbours—the Royal stand- 
ard at the main? the Admiralty flag at the fore, and with the lead going 
from the chains, AgsBe rounded the lighthouse, a spurt of flame flashed 
from out of the grass Fampart, and the thunder of the first gun of a royal 
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but, with na- 
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| he was sorry to say he found so prevalent on the line that a strong ¢ 
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1 through every street in Ostend. The crowd on 4 
took off their hats and waved handkerchiefs as the yacht passed, ee 
as my ears could judge there was no cheering. Queen Victoria was 
quarter-deck with Prince Albert and four of the Royal children, and op 
the mute salutations of the people with curtsies. At the Customhone 2 
troops kept the square im front of the landing-piace clear for the », 
of the Queen. Inside the square were King Leopold, dressed in the ype” 
of a Belgian General, Major Count Moerkerke, General Goblet, and thes. 
bers of his staff, and the bands of the regiments on duty. Before the —_ 
of the last gun of the salute had died away, the yacht had nearly 
her moorings by the jetty. The Queen and Prince Albert, who ha 
quarter-deck and mounted up to the paddle-box platform, with the | 
Wales, his brother, the Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice, soon g 
yacht entered the harbour, seemed in high spirits, and looked as if the, , 
joyed the scene amazingly: just at this moment a heavy drizzling hey, 
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fall, which made the shelter of the platform canopy very acceptabk le 
Majesty was dressed in plain silk mourning; Prince Albert wore q ble 
frock-coat and trousers; and the young Princes were attired as sailor. 
little black glazed hats, round jackets, and wide pantaloons. As the yy 


hauled up alongside, at twelve o'clock, the Queen and suite descended iy ¢ 
quarter-deck, and the King of the Belgians stepped up the gangway » 
welcomed his royal guest with great warmth. The interview wa § 
that which takes place between old friends, The King shook hands and, 
shaken hands with most cordially, He took particular notice of the i, 
dren, who looked in good but not in robust health; and the whole py 
were soon engaged in animated and apparently in happy conversitie 
Meanwhile, the bands had been playing ‘God save the Queen’ til] tip 
were all out of breath; and an interval of about half an hour « lapsed bef 
any movement was made which could indicate the intentions of the Qu 
Mr. Curry, the English Consul, went on board, and was graciously repeiy 
by her Majesty, and a few members of the King’s staff; but no other pers 
left the shore. At one o'clock five of the Royal carriages drove int 
square; and soon afterwards, King Leopold, with uncovered head, led jp 
Majesty along the gangway from the deck, and handed her into the py 
cipal equipage. The crowd cheered vigorously as soon as they perceiy 

Queen; every hat was off; and as Prince Albert followed with the Roy 
children, the cheering was renewed, the troops closing up the demor 
with three military cheers. The Royal suite having got into the 

riages, after an interval, followed her Majesty, who, preceded by « 
had slowly driven to the Royal residence. Her reception was very 
ing ; very quiet, but full of sentiment and respect. In a few min 
Majesty arrived at her destination ; and but for a guard of honour bef 
door, and a few stragglers, nothing would have given notice that anythig 
particular was taking place in the dull-looking mansion. A déjetinerj 
fourchette was prepared for the Royal party ; after partaking of 
Queen, King Leopold, Prince Albert, and the Royal children, took a dj 
to the West Sands ; where they got out and walked for a little, returning 
town in about half an hour.”’ 
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Che Artropolis. 

A soirée under the auspices of the Parliamentary and Financial 
Association was held at Mile-end on Wednesday ; at which Sir Jos] 
Walmsley and Mr. George Thompson were principal performers, at 1 Me. § 
Cobden, Sir William Clay, and Mr, J. Williams, attended in the shape d 
letters apologizing for unavoidable absence 

A public dinner and ball in Highbury Barn Tavern, on Wednesday 
commemorated the formation of the Islington Parochial Reform Ass 
tion. Mr. Wyld, M.P., was present; letters of excuse were read from 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, Lord Dudley Stuart, Mr 
min Hall. 


Hume, and Sir 


The new Wesleyan Normal School and College in the Horseferry R 
Westminster, has been opened by the Conference It cost 30,0 
The building is very extensive, containing five school-rooms for cl 
dining-hall, lecture-hall, and 120 dormitories for 60 male and 40 
students as teachers and attendants, and 1000 scholars In tl 


ground is a gymnasium. 

The differences between the engine-drivers and firemen on the Eastem 
Counties Railway, and Mr. J. V. Gooch, the locomotive ’ 
that railway, came to a head on Monday last: on that day the wh 
staff of experienced enginemen and drivers left the lint During t 
whole of last week Mr. Gooch 
hands to supply the vacancies suddenly created 
ful to a considerable extent, but were so far short o 
i great number of the daily trains have been suppressed 


superintendent 


had been foraging the <« 


his efforts were su 


ountry ior new 


I< mplete success thi 
between I 





Waltham, and Broxbourne, and even Cambridg¢ a number of |! 
trains were suppressed between London and Woolwich and tl 
senger-traffic between Maldon and Braintree branches was whol} 


stopped 

On each evening since Saturday last, the engine-drivers and firema 
have held meetings to communicate on their position. Mr. Hope, one 
themselves, presided, and made statements on the merits of their quar 
From these statements it would appear that Mr. Gooch had inflicted 
for results not under the control of the men, and had avowed an inte 
tion to cut down the general scale of wages paid 

On Monday the Company published their version ; 
following effect. 





which was to & 














Mr. Gooch entered their service on the 22d of last month A deput 
of enginemen waited on them on the 12th instant, and stated that 


Gooch was so pumety carrying out tyrannical measures, that unles # 


were removed they must quit the company’s service on the 19th Monday 
last.) In an hour afterwards, 178 resignations were sent in, in a parcel, a 
printed forms prepared and signed beforehand. The five specific complain 
of tyranny against Mr. Gooch were submitted to him. He declared that @ 
first and second were fines for an accident to the engine which was “ entite] 
owing to the want of careful examination by the men in charge”’ ; the third 
was not for the offence pretended in the complaint, but for “‘ not reporting 
the failure of an engine; the others were for breakage, “‘ which mm near} 
every instance is the effect of carelessness on the part of the men,” but = 
necessary. aa 
The Directors were satisfied with Mr. Gooch’s explanations, and 8 
opinion was published to the men. At a meeting of the men, on Monday, 
their chairman, Mr. Hope, dealt with Mr. Gooch’s explanations. , 
He affirmed that inspection such as would alone have preve nted the aca 
dents in the first two complaints was totally impracticable on the Journ » 
the accident was wholly accidental ; such inspection in the fitting-shed # 
Mr. Gooch now demands never was the practice on the line, and 20 m 
structions were ever issued by him to commence it. In the case of “nel 
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yooch is “im error ; 
ras reported in proper form. The breakage-fines were in- 
i on enginemen and firemen—the latter having no | 
Mr. Hope went over the actual perform- 
possi ¢ the new men put on the line, to show that besides the detriment to 
ances © from suspended trains, irregularities, and accidents, the inex- 
the public “ now hastily impressed to carry out Mr. Gooch’s inexorable 
perienced mri Fs damaging the rolling stock of the company. No fewer than 
plans, —_ whit h he named, are now in hospital or going there, from the 
oor B Oe nement of the new hands. Mr. Gooch had denied having th 
ignoran’ ary lower wages; but Mr. Hope quoted his own words to two 
least ary that he did not intend to pay any one the wages they were 
very old a at pe day)—that he would have very few at 7s. a day, an 
earning \‘* 1 have no fireman at 4s. a day. Mr. Hope told his hearers, that 
that he vedged his word that they should behave like men, and do nothing 
~ - P embling intimidation to any of the new hands, or an injury to 
+h ~ omty of their old masters the Company: they might then fairly ap- 
tne ee the public to judge between them and Mr. Gooch 
“2 the haif-yearly meeting of th shareholders of the Company, on 
Thursday, the controversy between Mr. Gooch and his legionaries was 
the subject of discussion. Mr. Betts, the chairman, made a statement, in 
yooch’s conduct ; imputing to the men an intention 
ch irging 


reporting, spies 
sorted, actually was 
iscriminately inflictec ng 
— ble control over the engine 





justification of Mr. ¢ 
' tvrannize by the powers of preconce rted combination, and 
od : z > 1 a “7 T = ] o ] } + 
them with attempting, by various devices, to render impos ible or difficul 

s left by them in the hands of the new engine- 


ho working of the engine 
1¢ WOI ; 
- \ strong point in the case of the enginemen—the fact that th 


men have been paid in full the whole of the fines to which they obj: cted 
_was explained away by a brief reference to the annoyance of litig ation. 

Immediately after this meeting, which was held in the London Tavern, 
o who had attended it, met at a tavern 
They denied with con- 
Th 


re- 


men. 


thirty of the engine-drivers, 
and canvassed Mr. Betts’s statement. 
harges of having obstructed the working of the engines 
instructed to forward to Mr. Betts vouched details in 
general charges he had made 


about 
ypposite 
tempt the c 
chairman was 
futation of the 

In the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, Charles Barnhard, a Ger- 
man, was tried for feloniously being at large in this country the ex- 
piration of his term of transportation. Barnhard was convicted in 1848 of 
felony, and was sentenced to transportation for seven years ; but at the end of 
thirteen months’ durance in the hulks, the Queen gave him a conditional par- 
don He was set at liberty on the understanding that he should not return to 
this country till the full seven years had expire d; and was placed on a Ham- 
bure steamer, with his fare paid to that port Sut he returned, and was ar- 
Barnhard nded himself: he declared, with 


f 
efore 








rested on the 10th of July l l 

nassionate vehemence, that he was innocent of the original charge, but 
plead 1 guilty by advice of his counsel ; and that he had been unconditi 
nardoned. Each of these points was shown to be wholly untru ] 





was ( snvisted, and sentenced to undergo the full punishm« nt of the 
sentence. 

John Johnson, or really Dixon Dawson, a veteran Greenwich pensioner of 
seventv-one, was tried on Thursday, for rging a check professing to be 
drawn by Miss Sarah Hawes on the bank of 


Messrs L 
was several years a workman in the soap-boiling 


ibbock ar 


prison 



























Mr. Benjamin Hawes; at the time of the forgery, he was an inmate of 
the Hospital it Greenwich, provided by the « untry as an asylum for its de- 
f s in their old age The writin ft check, very clumsily don nd 

with it, was proved conclu \ The defen nsisted solel 
the following written statement, made to the Magistrate who nmitted 
Dawsot 

My Lord and Gentlemen, your th petition $ t pwards 

sixty years ago since I first wen st engagement t Iw ‘ 

anding of the British troop 1 1S ‘ 1 Sir Ralph Abe mn lost I lif 

e next was in the vear 1803, in cutt mit of Cape Legal a large a ed schooner 

of Spanish and | ci is; and I ived many severe blows on the head 

1ich caused me to be in a deranged -tat f mind Now I have ad ‘ i 1 

i at times very troublesome likew W on board the Victory at Tratfal 
“ wv Lord Nelson, when he fell w I likewi was wounded, and fel 

se tohim on the quarter-deck of t Victory on that gl ms y, the 21st of 
etober 1805. In 1807 I was at Gaeta in Ital when the Fren army stormed th 
wt | was in; and then I was « tly wounded in fou wes und wa 

uw of the island of Caford, at t mouth of Naplk B W ier 

at French army back into Nay From that I was sent wit s 
Samuel Hood to take Madeira; w ve did s ed in; and we we en € ued 
ff Guadaloupe, in the West Indies, with the French frigates and ; 

ship for two hours and tw it 1 likewise t ef 
t » the French, and taking the i f Martinique in 1809. Came ! t 
I and was sent on board the M t 74 guns. I was one of the first men 
the eleven Danish gun-boats t t ship destroyed by fire under t bat 
f Copenhagen n coming to | uid, our ship was lost 16001 wit 
I 1 to swim three mil and t j t i 
Ig n Camperdown Il was ule prisoner of war and sent t Fra ind 
uined nearly four years in Val enn ! I ‘ I ‘ 
i full retreat from Moscow, we we 1a at dreadful w 
ISH, through frost and snow, almost My Lord, I never 
was in prison in my life for any t w t G " 
ntleman will come forward and pl 1 st two hu 
mm the brink of ruin—th« waghter u ud t father 
never be able to look up an If Mr. Har 
ull upon him to be so kind as t ‘ 1 ‘ ar 1816 ¢ 
1850. My Lord and Gentlet I hope with the meat f 
procuring a gentleman of the law to plead for n if I am found guilty 








lose my home 

The Jury found a verdict of “ Guil 
ton tomercy. Baron Platt sent 
Mr. William Augustus Sheen, a gentleman of 
im face and figure, and fashionably 
23d of June he married Miss Cecilia 
fortune; and on the 2d of Feb: 
and deserted on the Continent—he 1 
whom 4 fortune of 15,0007. was settled In 1849 his second wife discovered 
Mis nefarious character, and left him: he resorted to annoyances, and threats 
# criminal accusation against her; and her friends instituted this prosecu- 
fon for bigamy. He was found guilty The Court took time to consider his 
tentence, and he marched from the dock with a free and distinguished air 
Robert Frost, aged twenty-six, was tried for bigamy. He married his first 
wie in 1846 ; soon after the marriage the couple fell into great distress, and 
the wile’s friends took her away, and reported her to be dead. He then met | 
iis second wife, who was a street hawker, and married her, in 1849; having 
told her of his first marriage. His first wife, however, came back to him, 
and he was at the tim of his apprehension living happily with he: ind it 
— hot appear that the second wife had suffered much by the transaction 

£ Was convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment for one month | 


added a strong rec 


but 
Dawson to ten years’ transportation 
thirty -four, 
tried for bigamy On th 
Franchall, a 
1ary, his first wife 

wried Miss Mary Whittaker Greene, 








need 


very handsome 


lressed, was 
Charlotte \ 
being still alive—ruimed 


on 


4 At Worship Street Police Court, on Saturday, a tall handsome-looking | 
young German, whose name is not mentioned, sought advice. Three years | 
i 2 became engaged to a you ; woman of very respect tble family 

ving occasion to leave the country for an interval, the young lady insisted 





the fact said to have been not re- | on his first marrying her 


He was only too happy, and they were married. 
But for six months his wife refused him all marital rights; so they sepa- 
rated, she insisting on his allowance to her of a weekly maintenance After 
a twelvemonth of separation, his wife eame to his house one night and in- 
sisted on remaining; he received her, and consented that she should again 
live with him; but for three months more she persisted in her original ec- 


centricity of wifely relation. This state of things was once more put an end 
to, and arr ements were for a final separation: but the young lady 
has come back on him a tl | time, and she now follows the good: itured 
young German about, and importunes him in a manner no longer to be en- 
dured. Would Mr. Hammill give him any hopes of redress against the acts 
of such an extraordinary woman ? if not, he must throw up his situation, and 
quit this country for ever. Mr. Hammill asked how long they had been 
man and wife Applicant Two yares: bot I vill note haf her any more; 
I will haf anoder; I most.’” Mr. Hammill regretted that he coul ve no 
help. He advised the applicant to institute a suit in the Consistorial Court 
for a divorce, if he had the means of so doing; and, as a first st that 








end, to place himself in the hands of one of the proctors, who would, no 
doubt, soon put him in the way of obtaining the object he sou for rhe 
German thanked the Magistrate for the suggestion; but left tina 
state, apparently, of perfect doubt and mystification. 





e roof covering the permanent way of the Bricklayer’s Arms statiot 
the Brighton Railway, for four hundred feet, came down witha ish 
Wednesday, killing one man and inding three others. The acci t 





its beginning in the breaking of one 
which was rapidly 


of the supporting columns bya cat 


swung round on a turn-table with its end much ] t- 


ing. This pillar being removed, the weight which it supported was thrown 
wholly on its two neighbours, and they proved too weak A great portion of 
the roof therefore fell; and in its fall this portion dragged the whole of the 








remainder from its supports rhere was a long train of carriages under the 
roof at the time, and they formed a shield which held up the falling mass, 
and prevented a more extensive loss of life than oceurred, 

Skeletons with iron shackles on the leg-bones of them were dug it the 
corner of Newgate prison on Thursday, by the men who are laying d the 
gas-pipes of the new * ¢ imer’s Company.’ At this spot four roa eet 
in a cross—the old Bailey and Giltspur Street, Snowhill and Newgate Street ; 
ind it is supposed that the skeletons are the remains of manacled | I 
who ha ) ed felo-de- n Newgate : Christian rites were refused to the 
corpses of such persons, and it was the barbarous custom to drive take 
through the body before it was cast into an unconsecrated grav i 
public spot at the crossing of four way 


Che Prouinres. 








Mademoiselle J Lind, on her way from the Continent America, 
has paid a brief profi ial visit to Liverpool; and the inhabitants of 
that great 1 seem to have had their heads ned by the distinguished 


honour Her visit 





became a sort of royal progress, and the paps 












been loaded with the accounts of her hourly doings Mademoiselle 
Lind’s retirement from the stage had only extended the interest in het 
\ | performances ; so th was with not much surprise that the London 
publie learned she had ac ed Mr. Barnum’s engagement to sin 1¢ 
hundred and fifty concerts, before “ the most free, enlightened, and ra 
paying citizens on the airth,”’ at the extraordinary rate of two hundred 
pounds h concert Het irney over the Atlantic lying t¢ h 
l rpool, t P urmonic Society of that place conceived tl f 
t y t on behalf of a local h spital Mademoiselle | 
ffered an honorarium of one thou ind pounds for two perform in 
thi ) lf { iter was acc ple l id the great event u 





mgstress in Liverpool was itself an event 


t eclat the Adelphi Hotel immediately became the focu ipon 
vhich tl int st tl whole community was centred \ vast 
rowd constantly waved front of the place; and event h 
it other tin would ha had their own interest gained ! i- 
ion OF is they might affect her movement A very t l 
ir ithe town, stead of drawing the masses in its own d tion, 
lrove people from all parts to e neighbourhood of t \ ul 


tl 
ulemoiselle Lind go forth to look at t! 


us if that | been part of the programme of the entertainment w! 
in her turn received from Liverpool! The tickets of admission to t 
concert were officially raised in price three times above their normal valu 


and by the public they wer 


further bidden up to a height of eight 








times the original rate: three guineas were offered to lucky | f 
1 ticket which in ordinary times is issued for seven shillings 

| first concert, on Friday, was attended by upward f t 

id } Mr. Benedict was the conductor rhe n 
pally pieces from the leading Italian and German operas, sung with Bel 
etti, and songs, both Swedish and English, by Mademoiselle | er- 
self Miss Andrews and Miss T. Williams with their voi M 
\ r with h \\ lerful } monistic horn, filling up the rog mi 
Mademoiselle Lind sang nearly a dozen times; and though s f r 
songs der l mense physical effort, and the audience were u it 
in their encores, yet each time her performance seemed to su t 
last ; her delicacy and truth of intonation were as marvellously perfect as 
‘ while vet | n ‘ to a pitch that worked her |! to 
I t | perfor f the first day were an 
ceeded the 1 t wondering expectation On Saturday, 
speculating upon what Mademoiselle would achieve in tl ublit ra 
f The Mess which was to be performed on Monday Ihe rehearsals 
were the matter of absorbi p even on ’chang It was noted with 
delight among such pr ul citizens, that the prima donna was ab ill 
the most exact in her attendance and the most careful and lab sin 
her practice at thes The absence of the “gent 1 to 


Ww 


b 


gravity 


preparat ns 
hom the tenor musi ullotted marked in the 
of condemnation and an emphasis of contrast likely 


was pers w ha 


to be remem- 


ered by the said tenor 








At this rehearsal, the Philharmonic Society presented to M. Jules 
Benedict a written testir ial of their respect and good wishes I} 
presentation was unexpected, and well managed: M. Benedict acknow- 
ledged it with spontaneous delight; and Mademoiselle Lind lent the 

if her smiles and overflowing sympathy to the pleasant o casion 


~ "Phe 


performance of 7 Messiah, as of course one expects, was beyond 
t 


all that one cou/d expect. the accounts of this triumph are briefer than 
those of the first, but no less emphatic The audience was more enor- 
mous than before, and Mademoiselle Lind’s “ fervid devotion” raised 
them to a speechless ecstacy rhe performance was broken by the pre- 


sentation 


of an address,—which one may dismiss at once with the remarks, 
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that both the presentation was artistically ill-placed in the midst of the 
programme, and the taste of the address itself was bad, being quite as 
copious in glorification of the Philharmonic Society and the Liverpool 
Music Hall, as it was overflowing with real enthusiasm at the unmatched 
powers and services of Mademoiselle Lind. At the end of the performance 
the songstress was overwhelmed with the usual tributes of admiration to 
successful song; and her leave-taking was altogether such a one as was 
never before given even to herself. 

On Tuesday morning, Mademoiselle Lind visited the Toxteth Hos- 
pital, to the aid of which the receipts of the concert are to be devoted. 
The committee presented her with a silver tea-kettle, very richly orna- 
mented, and a pair of silver candlesticks. The interest of the populace 
in her movements even increased: stories by the score are current of the 
eccentric efforts made by individuals to see her, or, a more supreme hap- 
piness, to touch her hand. Steamers were chartered to accompany the 
Atlantic steamer, by which she would cross the ocean, as far as the North 
Light. In the evening of Tuesday, the expectation of what would hap- 
pen at her departure on Wednesday was such in the minds of the authori- 
ties, that they formally requested, as a favour to the Municipality, that 
she would start privately, two hours earlier than the hour publicly an- 
nounced. This favour was accorded by Mademoiselle Lind; she left 
the hotel, with her suite, in the quietest manner, and was on board the 
Atlantic some time before any vast concourse had assembled. At the 
appointed hour, however, the multitude was as great as the authorities 
had expected: their precaution had been fully justified ; for the crush 
was so heavy that communication with the ship was almost cut off. 

** At half-past ten o’clock the mail-boat was seen approaching the Atlan- 
tic ; and, after official business had been transacted, conveyed the friends of 
Mademoiselle Lind back again to shore. The report of a vun, and the smoke 
that issued from the sides of the vessel, glittering in the sunlight, now an- 
nounced that the Atlantic was about to start in right good earnest. The 
mighty steamer moved down the river at a stately pace; and as, one after 
another, it neared the various boats that were sailing in its vicinity, succes- 
sive peals of cheers were heard. Soon it reached the neighbourhood of 
Prince’s Pier; about which the body of the vast mob on dry land and the 
largest and most crowded of the steamers were congregated. The guns of 
the Atlantic, firing double salutes, answered at intervals from shore on either 
side of the bay—the loud and continued cheers that rose from land and water, 
reiterated by the passengers on board—the splendour of the weather (for now 
the rain had ceased and the sun was shining in all its glory)—the volumes of 
smoke curling up the sides of the steamer in revolving columns, until at 
times it seemed lost in a cloud—the docks, with their army of ships of every 
shape and size,—these, and other objects we [the Z'imes] have no time to par- 
ticularize, combined in producing a scene which for grandeur, variety, and 
animation, we have never beheld surpassed.”’ 

Mademoiselle Lind now appeared by the captains’s side on the paddle- 
box : it is said that she “sobbed and wept” with excitement at the farewell. 
She waved her handkerchief again and again in answer to the often re- 
newed shouts of the multitude; which were continued till it was no ! 
longer possible to distinguish her figure in the remote distance. 


At Preston, on Tuesday, Mr. Henry Blackhurst, a solicitor widely known, 
was arrested on a charge of having forged a codicil to the will of his late 
wife, who died on the 3lst of July last. Mrs. Blackhurst was a widow at 
her marriage twenty-five years ago with the gentleman now under accusa- 
tion. Her first husband was a Mr. Maxwell of Glasgow, a gentleman of 
great wealth ; who left her a rich provision as his widow. In affection for his 
memory, she had resolved to dedicate her wealth, after the expiration of a 
life interest which she gave to Mr. Blackhurst if he survived her, to the 
foundation of a great school in Glasgow, bearing her first husband’s name. 
This intention she had carried out by a will dated the 25th September 1847. 
But on her death, a codicil, dated in the month in which she died, was 
found, giving all her property absolutely to Mr. Blackhurst. It seems 
that this codicil was drawn by Mr. Blackhurst himself, and was attested 
by Mr. Ascroft and Mr. Ambler, an attorney and attorney’s clerk, who 
by chance were at his house on the day of its execution by Mrs. 
Blackhurst. The forgery now charged consisted in the interlineation 
of these words—“‘ And lastly, I give, devise, and bequeath all my real and 
personal estate and effects to my husband, his heirs and assigns, for ever ab- 
solutely.”” So singular a clause—universal and absolute—as an interlinea- 
tion, excited the suspicion of the Bailies of Glasgow, trustees under the 
former will. Mr. Ascroft and Mr. Ambler swear that the interlineation was 
not in the original when they attested its execution by Mrs. Blackhurst ; and 
some witnesses depose that during her life Mrs. Blackhurst expressed fears 
that her husband “ would put her hand to paper when she was dead.’”’ The 
Preston Magistrates remanded the prisoner till Monday, and refused to take 
bail. | 

. a | 

William Ross, whose trial for the murder of his wife by administering 
arsenic to her we lately described, was hanged on Saturday, in front of York 
Castle. A strong opinion prevailing in the minds of some persons who 
examined the history of the case, that Ross was the innocent victim of other 
really guilty parties—his wife’s own relatives—great efforts were made to 
obtain a reprieve. We mentioned that a respite had been granted; but this 
was the utmost that Sir George Grey thought proper: in the interval of de- 
lay further inquiries failed to satisfy him that the sentence of death ought 
not to be revoked. Ross died firmly, to the last declaring his innocence. 





IRELAND 

A Waterford paper states that the Reverend Henry Sadleir, nephew of 
the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, has been appointed by the Lord- 
Lieutenant to the vacant Deanery of Waterford. The emoluments are 
over 12002. a year. 

The Pope has authorized a Synod of the Catholic Prelacy of Ireland. 
Thurles has been chosen as the place of convocation ; and the Irish papers 
are on tiptoe of expectation at the religious and political results of so 
weighty a conclave. The ancient town was crowded on Wednesday with 
Roman Catholic clergy of all ranks, from the mitred Archbishop to Friars 
* of orders grey’’; with an immense congregation of curious spectators 

The general bearing of the accounts of the crops is favourabl Th 
reports of failure among the potatoes have died away, save in small ex- 
ceptional instances. The other crops are bulky, and ripening under a 
generally favourable sky. 


By a return printed last week, it is shown that in the week ended the 3d 
August instant, there were 220,133 in-door poor, and 73,850 out-door. In 
the corresponding week of the previous year, the in-door numbered 203,199 
and the out-door 666,224. 





| 
| 
| 








SCOTLAND. 

Lord John Russell, with Lady John and the children, passeq throu 
Glasgow on Tuesday, towards the Highlands. In the afternoon ie 
visiting the Exchange, Lord John was recognized, and “very y, ae 
received.”” A local paper reports that he is looking well, and as if wf 
fering little from the labours of the past session; and surmises, font 
fulness of his shooting-equipments, that he intends to devote 


: " SOME omy, 
siderable time to the moors. ee 





An interesting sketch of the progress made by Glasgow in Wealth aj 
extent during the past fifty years, has been abstracted by the jour) 
from a paper read by Dr. Strang, the City Chamberlain of Glaggoy , 
the Edinburgh meeting of the British Association for the Advancemen; r 
Science. . 

The pepietion of the city in 1801 was 77,385; in 1821 it had doub 
this number and become 147,043; and in each succeeding ten years it a 
an addition equal to its integral number in 1801; increasing at this rats. 
202,426 in 1831, 282,134 in 1841, and 367,800 in 1851. The sanatory o 
dition of the city was so bad all this time, that the yearly births scans) 
more than sufficed to replace the annual loss by death ; so that the whole, 
this immense development has been due to immigration. In 1845 4, 
houses rented under four pounds a year were 16,399, those between five yj 
ten pounds were 29,849, those at ten pounds and upwards were 18,7804, 
oie mina all distinct possessions being 65,028, rented at 866,150),: } 
1850 the total number of distinct possessions had increased to 76,034, rental 
at 1,017,362/., an increase during the last five years of 151,212/. in rental, }, 
1800 there were within the districts now embraced by the Parliamentary gin 
only thirty miles of streets and roads; at present the paved streets alone 
tend ninety-six miles. In 1800 there was little or no sewerage in the git 
at present there are forty-two miles of main sewers, the making of whig 
cost an average of 1,200/. per mile. 

The material causes of the prosperity of Glasgow are her situation in ty 
centre of one of the richest mineral districts in the kingdom, and by! 

yossession of a river and stream-harbour which she has rendered second; 
hardly any in Europe for convenience and safety. ‘‘ About the beginning ¢ 
the present century, the depth of the river Clyde was scarcely five feet 
there were few or no vessels to be found at its port, and these consisted ¢ 
craft merely drawing a few feet water, none certainly exceeding thirty » 
forty tons burden. In 1820, the average available depth of the Clydey 
high-water at neap tides was made nine fect, which permitted vessels 
eight and a half feet to pass. In 1840, the depth was increased to fourtes 
feet, and in 1850 the average available depth at high-water of neap tides 
sixteen feet. At spring tides there is an additional depth of about ty 
or three feet ; which renders the greatest depth attainable, irrespective ¢ 
the increased depth created by land floods or strong Westerley winds, nin. 
teen feet. The river has also been during the past ten or twelve yeu 
gradually increased in breadth; and for more than a mile below Glasgoy 
Bridge the water-way is now three times its former width. With respect} 
the harbour, the change has been equally marked during the last fifty yean 
In 1800, the whole quay was restricted to a space not exceeding a few hu. 
dred feet, and occasionally exhibited no vessel larger than a coal bar 
or a herring wherry. At present the quayage extends to about 10,000 lined 
feet, while hundreds of the largest-sized ships belonging to the mercantil 
marine of this and foreign countries are seen ranged three and four dep 
along its breast. Loaded vessels of 1000 tons register come up easily to thy 
harbour of Glasgow, and are abreast of the quays in one tide; while steam 
ships of 2000 tons have been built on the banks of the river, near to the city 
and their machinery fitted up within the harbour.” 

Another cause of the successful career run by the commercial metropolis ¢ 
the Northern kingdom has been the cosmopolitan character of its industries 
‘Glasgow unites within herself a portion of the cotton-spinning and wear- 
ing manufactures of Manchester, of the printed calicoes of Lancashim, 
the stuffs of Norwich, the shawls and mousselines of France, the silk-throw- 









































































ing of Macclesfield, the flax-spinning of Ireland, the carpets of Kiddermia 
ster, the iron and engineering works of Wolverhampton and Birmingham 
the pottery and glass-making of Staffordshire and Newcastle, the ship-building 
of London, the coal-trade of the Tyne and Wear, and all the handicrafts co 
nected with or dependent on the development of these. She also has distil. 
leries, breweries, chemical works, tan-works, dye-work, bleachfields, avi 
paper-manufactories, besides a vast number of staple and fancy hand-loo 
fabrics. In her commercial relations, she trades with every quarter of th 
globe, and her merchants deal and dispose of all the various products of every 
country. It hence appears, that when one branch of manufacture is dul 
another may be prosperous; and accordingly, Glasgow never feels anyd 
those universal depressions which so frequently occur in places limited! 
one or two branches of manufacture and commerce.” 





Foreign and Culonial. 
France.—The Paris papers concur in stating that the journey of th 
President obtains increased éclat as he proceeds; and they agree that his 
reception in Lyons was cordial beyond all expectation. It is to be noted 
however, that the Bonapartist accounts, in their exultation at this result 
now admit what they before denied, that his reception by th inhabitants 
of Tonnerre and Dijon was extremely cold. 

The President left Dijon on Wednesday the 14th, for Chalon-sur-Saont 
by a special train on the railway. Heavy rain fell, and there was but 
indifferent farewell for him ; but vast crowds of villagers assembled at a 
the stations and points of sight on the line; and at Nuitz and Beaune bt 
made a brief stay, and reviewed the National Guards. The peasanty 
grected him with cries of “Vive Napoléon!” and “ Vive le Président 
He was not a little surprised to find these citizen soldiers all clad in blousts 
instead of the smart uniforms of the towns. At Chagny, on the bord T t 
the department of the Saone-ct-Loire, the Mayor presented an addr 
from the Municipality, which avowed without circumlocution the opma 
of that body, that the duration fixed for the executive power by the Co 
stitution is much too limited; that the approaching election, even at @ 
present moment, creates alarm in the public mind; and therefore that th 
Constitution should on this point be revised. ‘The President 0 
short reply, which was not audible.” At Chalon, the usual 1 
of reviews and presentations was gone through; the President f 
before the public on a magnificent white charger. At Chalon the! 
and the rail were deserted, and Tournus was reached by the Loire; 
Navigation Company having placed a steamer decorated in princely stY 
at the disposal of the President The rece ption at Macon was ch rn re 
istic of the birthplace of Lamartine : fifty young maidens, remarkable ™ 
their beauty, awaited the President's arrival at the hotel of the Prefectut™ 
and presented to him verses appropriate to the occasion; which he A 
knowledged with a reply appropriate to the gay honour. At a banque 
given here by the President to the notabilities of the place, the Prefect 
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the President as the worthy and popular heir of the glorious Con- 
<4 great Emperor. Louis Napoleon replied with enigmatic senti- 
sul, e 
mentality 


“If the department of Saone-et-Loire recognizes the superiority of the as- 


xercised over this patriotic district by the genius of the Emperor, I 
— late myself upon it and rejoice, as 1t would be a happy return to- 
congra , object of its first affection.” 
—_ 5 quitted at an early hour on Thursday the 15th, for Lyons. 
BR a municipal oration was acknowledged with the remark— 
«] do not desire any other title than that of the Restorer of Order ; but 
offect that object is a difficult task—it us not the work of a single day, 
ae shadowing of the “perseverance” which we are to read of at 
= SERS Trévoux, the reception by scores of fair damsels was repeat- 
; oh increased scenic effect; an enormous bouquet was the vehicle 
* pines the complimentary versicles, themselves a mythic posy— 
nj Moen could not be happy unless under the tutelary authority of Louis 
4 ee reached at about ten on Thursday. The whole of the vast 
population of that industrial hive was in the streets, and at least a hun- 
dred thousand strangers were added to the throng. The account of the 
Times correspondent is picturesque, if possibly rather too well inclined in 


Lyons. At 


its political tone. . 
the President’s stay in Lyons f : 
“The fact is, Lyons appeared as if turned completely topsy-turvy. Yes- 
terday was the Feast of the Assumption, and on that day games peculiar to 
the people who dwell by the banks of the Saéne and Rhone attracted thou- 
sands upon thousands; and as the weary traveller, scorched by the hot sun 
after an eight-hours’ passage on the river, was at I ngth consigned to land, 
he found the immense length of quays crammed with people of uncouth ac- 
cent, strange manner, and — ostume, De the way ae — te . 
- vehicles of every sort. 1¢ interior of the city was not less alive with 
teeny weed and the passage from the landing-place to the Place de Belle- 
cour, an ordinary walk of a quarter of an hour, occupied six times as long 
Thousands upon thousands of the country-people descended from their hills 
and issued from their vallies to welcome the Prince on his arrival ; and I am 
assured that to enjoy the gratification of seeing him enter Lyons, hundreds 
contented themselves with sleeping in the fields, in order to be in early in 
the morning. Triumphal arches and garlands that decked nearly the whole 
of the many bridges that span the beautiful Sadéne on its course from Macon to 
where, in the language of Gray, she throws herself into the arms of the bride- 
groom. The quays to the right and left of the former river from the moment 
you passed under the frowning battlements that hang over you from above 
were similarly ornamented; and I remarked with somewhat of surprise, 
that the greater number of houses adorned with flags and streamers wer 
those on the quays at the left hand between the river and the formidable 
quarter of the Croix Rousse—the Faubourg St. Antoine of Lyons. On the 
right-hand side many houses were so ornamented, but certainly the greater 
number was in the quarter just mentioned. 
“On the place of as at the port of Chana were constructed two open 
avilions, to receive the President. The corps of Sapeurs-pompiers of the 
Rational Guard of Lyons kept the ground, aa were oom n = in two lines ; 
and in the intervening space were placed, as if en échelon, the deputations 
of the different schools of the city, the members of the Council of Mutual 
Instruction, and a deputation of the schools of the Christian Doctrine. ‘The 
civil authorities of the department of the city of Lyons and of its suburban 
communes, the Prefects of the Oise, of the Isére, the Dréme, and the Loire, 
the whole of the Municipal Council of Lyons, the minority of the recusant 
Council of the Guillotiére, (the Socialist quarter of Lyons, which had refused 
funds to receive the President,) the Mayor and his deputies, the Municipal 
Council of the Croix Rousse and of Vaise, occupied the upper part of the 
glacis. At the head of the troops drawn up on the glacis, was a brilliant 
staff of general officers. One lot of the most interesting sights was a division 
of about 1200 old soldiers of the Empire ; many of whom wore the uniform, 
the sight of which acts still as a talisman on the young soldiers of the pre- 
sent day. Many of these wore nothing more than the old schako, with th: 
rude costume of the peasant, and some had only preserved the coat. Not the 
least interesting relic of that period was a woman, somewhat advanced in 
years, who must have been a vivandiére of the Imperial army, attached to 
the cavalry, as she still wore the jacket, trousers, boots, and spurs, and car- 
ried her whip as coquettishly as if she counted only twenty years. The en- 
tire length of the quays on the right bank of the Saéne up to the Pont du 
Change, the whole of this bridge, and the Quay St. Antoine, the Pont 
Tijsit, to the street de l’Archevéché, and the square of St. John, wer 
covered with troops, who had been placed en échelon on the ground on« 
hour before. This is a magnificent view at any time and under any cir- 
cumstances, but it was enhanced on the present occasion by the acces- 
sories. No description could do justice to the view caught by a stranger, 
who might have arrived at that moment, of what was passing above, below, 
and around him. The picturesque character of the country, which 
nature seems to have formed for displays and solemnities of the kind, and 
which had attracted so many thousands to the spot—the beauty of the wea- 
ther—the surrounding and overhanging heights, crowned with massive edi- 
fices, and ascending gradually one row behind the other, and alive with 
population, clinging to eve ry point, terrace, roof, balcony, pillar, or fragment 
of rock, whence even an imperfect glimpse of the landing could be obtained 
the frequent bursts of music that broke full and grandly on the ear, or faded 
away to a dying fall as the river loitered in its winding course—the smooth 
bosom of the Saéne, traversed in every direction by amateur navigators in 
their frail canoes, the quays, the ports, « rowded with a compact mass of hu- 
man beings—the long lines of pedestrians and horsemen extending far as the 
eye could reach—the antique casements of the old and massive quarter of the 
Bourgneuf, filled with men, women, and children, and nearly all adorned 
With the tricolor ; still higher the summits and angles of rocks transformed 
into belvideres; the Chartreux on its base of granite crowned with human 
beings,—all this formed perhaps as magnificent a spectacle as ever was be- 
held The bell of the cathedral of St. John had scarcely counted ten 
strokes, when a gust of smoke was seen to issue from the fort on the opposite 
side, and almost at the same instant the thunder of three successive ¢ xplo- 
sions at last announced the approach of the President. The echo of the 


third salute had not died away among the rocks of the Saéne, when the Hi- 
_ lle gliding along made its appearance near the Pont de Serin, unde 
¢ fort St. Jean. In five minutes after she was at her landing-place. Th 


animation that had for some minutes appeared suspended was once more re- 
stored, and shouts—some of ‘Vive le Président!’ others of ‘Vive Napo- 
on: and again of ‘ Vive la République !’—rose again and again, and th 
Waving of hats and handkerchiefs welcomed the principal personage of the 
y- The drums beat to arms, th trumpets called the horsemen to dress 
Up, and the words of command passed like lightning along the ranks.”’ 
_ Louis Sapelom landed. He wore the full dress of a general of the Na- 
Honal Guard, a lofty white plume waving from his hat. At his side marched 
Minister of W ar, and a cloud of general officers; and he was met, as he 
stepped on shore, by General Castellan, the commandant of the great mili- 
lary district which has Lyons for its centre. “‘ The moment he entered the open 


The correspondent writes on Friday, the second day of 





pavilion prepared for him, the Mayor of Lyons approached, and in a concise 
and most respectful address conveyed to him the congratulations of the 
Municipal body of Lyons on receiving the President of the Republi 


within their walls In the name of the Municipal Council, he praised 
the idea of visiting the populations of the different great towns of France, 
in order to acquire ers knowledge of their condition. All classes of 





the industrious and the really patriotic, he said, welcomed from their hearts 
} 


the presence of one who had shown so much judgment, so much energy, in 
the conduct of public aft uis election. ‘ Your first steps on the soil 


irs Since 











of Lyons,’ he conclud re directed to the temple of the Most High, 
guided as they are by a sentiment of piety that finds a sympathy in our re- 
ligious city. We, Sir, sh llow you; and while we address to Heaven 
our grateful prayers im your behalf, we shall join in your prayers for the 


happiness, the glory, and the prosperity of France.’ The reply was brief, and 
well expressed.”” The deputations of the Primary Schools approached, and 
thus addressed the President—“ This day is the feast of St. N tpoleon The 
schools of Lyons salute the President of the Republic, and from their hearts 
wish many a happy return of the day to the nephew of the great En 
The President appeared much flattered by this simple compliment: h 
plied—** My children, I thank you, and Iam most grateful for the mark 
sympathy you show me.” 





Leaving the pavilion, the accustomed “ beautiful white charger” was 
mounted, and, amidst acclamations from every side, acknowledged with 
“imperial dignity ’’ and much grace of horsemanship, Louis Napoleon set 
forth to the Cathedral, to offer up his devotions, At the Cathedral porch 
he was met by the Cardinal Archbishop at the head of his clergy ; and 
celebrated by the venerable prelate in full pontificals. Re- 
views and presentations then followed, and may be dismissed with the 
remarks made by the writer whom we quote on the character of the Pre- 
sident’s reception 

“The reception of the President, so far as outward signs could be inter- 
preted, was less one of ardent enthusiasm than of respectful, confiding, and 
warm sympathy At the end of each address that was presented, you heard 
loud shouts of * | la République !’ and ‘ Vive Napoléon !’ 
and those shouts confined to those whose exterior, however 
deceptive, would indic i respectable position in society either from fortune 
There always, however 1 these sincere marks of 


or character accompanied 
respect i disagreeable drawback in the shape of, at the very most ind I 
or fifty over the 


the mass was 


ive le Président dk 


were not alon 


think I am forty mark) one hundred or one hundred and 
twenty young men, or rather boys, of from twelve to fifteen or seventeen 
years old, dressed in blouses, who invariably took up the counter-cry of 
‘Vive la République |’ and in a manner which indicated no affection for that 
or any other form of government, but a hostile feeling to the President; 
and the marked and persevering manner in which they accompanied, fol- 
lowed, or preceded the cortége, showed the feeling which dictated it. Be- 
fore I left Paris, I believe 1 mentioned that a majority of the Municipal 
Council of La Guillotiére had voted against funds being given for the arriva 
of the President. This refusal produced an effect contrary to that intended. 
The inhospitable character of the proceeding won for the President many 
who had been moderately adverse or indifferent. Some of the principal in- 
habitants of the quarter, ashamed of the conduct of a portion of their Coun- 
cil, took it upon themselves to call a meeting for the avowed purpose of 
adopting some measure that would neutralize the ungracious act of the ma- 
jority of the Council. Three thousand five hundred of the inhabitants of the 
Guillotiére met together, and agreed unanimously to the measure proposed 
by their chairman, The entire number proceeded yesterday, six deep, and 
in the most perfect order, to the Place Belle Cour, where they drew up in a 
vast square. This numerous deputation, fearing to ask too much in request- 
ing to be received by the President, prayed, however, that he would honour 
them by reviewing them. Louis Napoleon replied, that it was not his custom 
to receive his friends in the streets or other public places, but rather under his 
roof. The column then proceeded to the Prefecture, and was presented by 
small divisions or sections to the President.” 

In the evening the President gave a magnificent banquet; among the 
guests at which was especially remarked the Piedmontese General della 
Marmora, sent to Lyons by his Government in special compliment to 
President Napoleon on his tour. The President host. The 
Ministers of War, Public Works, and Commerce, and all the notabili- 
ties of Lyons, were present. The Mayor of Lyons having proposed the 
health of the President, he replied in the following remarkable speech 

** Monsicur le Maire—I sincerely hope that the city of Lyons, of which you 
are the worthy interpreter, will receive the sincere expression of my grati- 
tude for the kind reception it has given me. But be lieve me when I declare 
to you, that I have not come into this part of the country, where the Emperor 
my uncle has left such profound traces, for the mere purpose of receiving 
ovations and reviewing the troops The object of my visit is the hope that 
my presence amongst you may tend to encourage the induce those 
who have been led astray to return to sober reason, and to judge by myself of 
the sentiments and the ne of the country. The task I have under- 
taken requires your coOperation ; and that your coéperation may be frankly 
given as it will be frankly received, I will now tell you from my heart what 


acted as 


good, to 


sities 


I am and what I want. Gentlemen, I am the representative not of a party, 
but of the two great national manifestations, which in 1804 as in 1848 
desired to save, by means of order, the great principles of the French 
Revolution Proud of my origin and of my standard, I shall ever 
remain faithful to both I am and shall be totally and com- 
pletely at the disposal of the country, no matter what is required 
ff me, whether it be abnegation or perseverance Rumours of coups- 
d’état have perhaps reached even you, gentlemen; but you have not 
believed them, and I thank you Such things can only be the dream 
of parties without support in the nation; but the man who is the 
chosen of six millions of suffrages executes the will of the people, and does 
not betray them. Patriotism, gentlemen, consists in abnegation well as 


eneral danger all personal ambition must 
is the maternity was re- 
two women who claimed 


real mother why, 


in perseverance In presence of 
disappeal In ( patroti 
cognized in a celebrated case You remember the 
by what sign did they recognize the 


n 1s recognized, 


the same child 


by the renunciation of the rights wrung from her by the peril that hung 
over her beloved. Let the parties that love France not forget this sublime 
lesson. For my own part, I shall always remember it But, on the other 


ns were revived, and menaced the tr anquillity of 
France, I shall know how to render them impotent by again invoking the 
sovereignty of the people; for I do not admit that any one has a greater 
right to call himself representative of the people than myself. You under- 
stand these sentiments ; for does not all that is noble, generous, sir , find 

| always an echo t the people of Lyons Your history presents undy- 
ing proofs of it I beg of you to take my words as a proof of my confidence 

| and of my esteem. I drink to the health of the people of Lyons.” 

| A grand ball wound vy proceedings of Thursday. Next day 

| ushered in with another banquet, a public breakfast in the 

| d’Hiver; “the management of which was confided to the artillery, 

| the guests at which seem to have been gathered from eve ry class 
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“The breakfast was got up by voluntary subscription ; and you may judge 
of the number of the subscribers, who were necessarily inhabitants of Lyons, 
from the fact that the whole of the public functionaries of the city, as well 
as those from the neighbouring departments, who either accompanied the 
President here or who followed him, the general officers, and a considerable 
number of regimental officers and sub-officers, and even private soldiers of 
the garrison, were invited as guests. Not the least remarkable amongst the 
subscribers to the breakfast, were the Mayor of the Guillotiére, and the 
members of the minority of the Municipal Council of that faubourg of Lyons 
which had refused funds to entertain Louis Napoleon. It was the first time 
that the President trod the soil of the commune over which the Mayor pre- 
sides, and consequently that functionary thought it his duty to do the ho- 
nours, 

The President acknowledged a complimentary toast in a manner that 
excited immense enthusiasm 

He said how flattered he was to find himself in the midst of the Lyonnes¢ 
population, At a distance, it seemed as if this people were but slightly at- 
tached to the Government he represented ; but the many proofs of sympathy 
he had received since his arrival amongst them him to adopt a 
different opinion ; for in place of finding Lyons a city given over to anarchy, 
he found it devoted to the principles of order, a city of peace and industry. 

The incidents of the rest of the day were chiefly rey 1 
already described, with variations suitable to the varying scene The 
“terrible faubourg”’ of the Croix-Rousse was visited “with scarcely any 
escort”: of course the predominating cries were for the Republic, 
contrasted with its magisterial representative ; but there was an abundant 
display of the favourable feeling to the President himself which seemed 
to pervade the rest of the Lyonnese population In the 
banquet given by the members of the Chamber of Commerce, the Presi- 
dent avowed the principle of “ a progressively liberal commercial systen 
After the formal toasts, there occurred a litth which formed the 
suitable finale of his visit to Lyons: rising again immediately after he had 
sat down, he said, amidst a profound silenc« 

On the eve of bidding you farewell, permit me, I pray you, gentlemen, 
to remind you of certain expressions that have been celebrated. But no!—I 
cannot go on—it would be too much vanity on my part to say to you as the 
Emperor said, ‘People of Lyons, I love you.’ You will, he I ti 
allow me to say to you, which I do from the bottom of my heart, ‘ Ly nnese, 
I pray you love me.’ ” 

These words, spoken with some emotion, produced 
on the audience ; every man stood up, and a triple round of applause 1 
sponded to the petition preferred by the President of the Republic, 
cries of “ Oui, oui, nous vous aimons!”’ 

The most Southerly point of the President’s journey had now been 
reached: the next stage from Lyons was a return Northwards throug] 
the extreme departments of the Eastern frontict 
place in the department of the Ain, his reception was “a good one, 
out any great share of enthusiasm.’’ At Lons-le-Saulnier, in the next 
department of the Jura, it was similar re well 
and the triumphal arches were abundant ; but the applause was addresse: 
to the “ President,”’ and the cries for the R pr blic itself 


merous and less marked by offensive emphasis than at 
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evening, ata 


scene, 


wever, 


an clectrical effect 








The houses we illuminated, 


were more nu- 


Lyons and else- 


where. At Dole, still in the Jura, the predominating cry was for th 
Republic: elsewhere the President had given his presence at balls, & 
here he hastily reviewed the National Guard and departed 


nt of the 


Besancon, the capital town of the departm« Doubs, celebrate 
for its ancient remains, its modern fortifications, its breweries, 
and thousands of ingenious hands employed in watchmaking, was reach 
on the 19th. An archiepiscopal sce of the cl 
three dk partments, the site of 
and a social centre approximating to the free Republicanism of Switzer- 
land, Besancon of course elements of social conflict The 
reception of the President here was different from all the preceding. Two 
balls were given to him; and the attendance at each was very crowded 
At one he was well received, but at the other he was treated with rude- 
ness amounting almost to personal violencé From the various brief ac- 
counts we select that of the Daily News, as most positive and detailed 

“The pressure of the crowd was so great in the neighb of this ball, 
that the troops could not form that double line ealled ‘la haie.’ 
The dignity of the President, thus unh 
bayon ts, was sadly expose d to be hustle d by 
mob, composed chiefly of workmen, wh 


iurch, a centre ol justice for 


an university, the stronghold of a garrison, 


unites many 


h yurhood 

which is here 
d by the usual prickly fer 
i rude and anything | 


o deafened him with shouts of * Viv 








la République!’ No sooner } iis Napoleon gained the interion tl 
ball-room, than the tumult became w ind fiercer outside, and the cri 
louder and more menacing ; and presently in burst a torrent of the populac« 
headed by such grim figures as reminded those ] ly 


present all too strongly of t 
disorders of the first French Revolution A roar of ‘ Vive la Répu 
burst from this tumultuous workmen, i 
excitement made it probable that they would be hurried on to acts of vi 
which formed at first no part of their intentions babl 
arose, as may be imagined, from the invasi« 


column, consisting of whose fier 












such rough customers. Amid the flight rieking of w " ud t 
bewildered crush of disconcerted couples, the President's st \ hon - 
ably intent in managing if poss t safe retreat for their chief and f 
themselves. In both of thes« ects they appear to have succeeded ; 





bandoned to the uncouth inv 
‘Vive lil 
course they did not spare any of those symbols, such as eagles and flags wit 
the President’s initials, which bore any relation to the 

the Empire . Meanwhile, General Castellane, who 
sword for the protection of the President i bal 
and, returning at the head of a strong deta 
in hand, Presently the ball-room was cl by infantry at the ] 

bayonet. These measures sufficed to quell the riot and restore order. Sc- 
veral prisoners were taken.” : 


prese ntly the ball-room was a 
triumphant possession, with uproarious cries of 


ders, Who 


, , 4 
République ! Of 
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scheme of reviving 


had already drawn 





room, rallied the troops 
cavalry, charged sw 
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Telegraphic despatches communicate bricfly the President's further jour- 
ney to Strasbourg; where “he was ree ived with empressement by a1 
immense crowd.” Nothing hostile has been en ounters d at Mulhaus n, as 
h ad been feared. 


The Count de Chambord—Henry the Fifth 
conference with the supporters of his cause. The congress was informally 
time beforehand, and was looked forward to as likely 
to influence the policy of the Legitimist party. A letter of the Marquis 
de Larochejaquelin to M. Lourdoueix, the chief editor of the ultra Leciti- 
mist Gazette de France, gives a rr port on the result of the conference. ‘] 
actual communication is meagre; its tone is that of apology because t 
conclusion arrived at is trivial. 

“All without exception,” says the Marquis, “appeared to me to be en- 
chanted with their reception ; and all were happy to hear from the mouth 
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(Saturday, 


of the Count de Chambord, ‘that in presence of events, and after the 
cessions that had been made with a view to conciliation, he thought it ia 
pensable to adopt a line of conduct more in harmony with the genera] gor | 
ments of the men of our opinion > MM. de St. Priest and Berryer explaing 
themselves clearly in this sense on every occasion; which gave us great p) 

sure. You are aware that they have not thought alike on all quest 
In the nuances the line of opinions of M. de St. Priest is mor ‘= = 
than the other. The good intentions of all are appretiated, but ¢ 
distinctions are very marked. We are then, at the end of the ~ 
rogation, to enter at length on a new path; for I know not what 
we can serve in the Assembly by continuing to eflace ourselves to fe 
ther the end of usurpations by thwarting those of th es 





Republ 


He said a few words by way of recommendation to be united amongg 

selves ; which will be very easy when we shall be ourselves, and defong y 
: , : ad th 

principles of authority and of liberty which are the basis of our cree 


It was therefore agreed to assum¢ attitude and follow a more gor 
path. Nothing more was specified . The position of the Prine 
difficult one ; he is compelled in general to be very circumspect ; h 


anew 





f 


voided blaming or approving of any well-defined line of conduct in 
it was the surest means of not offending any one, while at the san 
desired a new and more avowed policy.” 

The letter closes with accents so vague as to sug 
feels the un ertainty of de spau 

‘*We must therefore, in the next session, have the same eyes, feel 4 
] l t 1. Whoever may ve th fo. 
! directi ‘ 


st that 





(le wry 


Tle 


1 1 
t 






conscience, or take an absolu er 


who shall take on themselves the responsibi f 


ity of that 





new, if it only inspire our convictions, and be no longer the expressigg 
concessions of principle made to opinions which are not ours, I am, forg 
part, well disposed to follow it: if not—not. I think it is more than ; 
necessary to have the courage of one’s opinions. I wish to wai ie 
to judge. Believe me, and do the same, whatever may be said or writ 


to you. 

Beraium.—The whole of the country between Brussels and the 
frontier has suffered from deluges of rain without parallel, and 
onsequent flooding of the rivers beyond all previous experienc y 
latter half of last weck, storms of rain accompank d by light: ng, whid 
has set on fire churches, houses, and crops, and destroyed th 

















and animals in a great many instances, burst over the whol t 

and wooded region South of Brussels and on the French side of t& 
frontier. The floods from the sky were such as actually trike dow, 
birds in their flight: bushels of dead starlings have been collected 
their wings cleaving to their sid s, and their body plum ge ab 
den with the rain. The rivers began immediately to swell, and & 
country was flooded for leagues The embankment of the Souh 
ern Kailway was undermined near Mons, and at last wholly swe 
away. A boat was procured to convey the letters ross th 


rush of waters was such that the boat was 
vway, and was some hours before it gained the point on the 

nder of the line, where a locomotive awaited it. At B 
iy night, the river rose so rapidly that alarm-g 


chasm; but the 





ns were I 





the Chaussée d’Anderlecht was submerged for 1} 
communication with Antwerp cut off. At ten o'clock, 

Cureghem was entire ly submerged All the manuf 
on the banks of the river were ] Boats were 


inundated 
to assist the persons in danger of di 


iv break, 








out in 


whing. The communes 





































































ck-St.-Jean and Laecken were inundated, as were also the 
ck landres and the quarter between the Porte de Ninov 
de Gou. The waters of the Senne were higher than in 1 
twelve o'clock the inundation re hed the lower parts of the tow 
ind made great progress in the quarter of the Rue d’ Anderlecht, a 
the Rue de la Fiancé , the Place des M urtyTs, and the Chaussée de Flandrs 
Hal, and all the villages surrounding Brussels, were under wat: At Hid § 





the waters rose with such violence that they threw down a hous 
o’cleck the inundation was mort than in 1820. Not 
ill the faubourgs near the river inundated, but the waters continued to ma 


considerabl nly wer 








in the lower parts of the town. The authorities were on foot, and the ® 
habitants were in dismay. A lock on the Charleroi Canal gave w ind the 
water rushed into the Senne. A veritable torrent was formed in the Rus 


de Flandres, du Rempart des Moines, the Marché aux Cochons, the Bus 











d’Ophem, Loequenghien, &c. The water fell in cascades near the Pont & 
Barques. The Coin-market and several other streets were inundated. Mea 
waded through the water to convey provisions to the inundated familie 
The rain agaim began to fall heavily. At seven o’clock the canfa 
of arm continued to thunder The inundation became more a 
more menacing; it invaded all the streets of the centr the town 
ind the vicinity of the Southern Railway station. The Place St. Gen 
becam impassable, and the Grand Place and the Place de la Monnaie werea 
danger of being inundated. The authoritics hurried ; it in ts, supe! 
intending measures for the removal of the injured to hospitals. On Sundaj 
the inundation extended from the Faubourg d’Anderlecht to the Place® 
Géry, and covered all the streets on both sides. The waters t Li 
extended from the Quai de la Fiancée to the Place de la Monnaie by the Re 











Fossé-aux-Loups, and to the Place des Martyrs by the Rue Chant d’Oisea 
thereby intercepting all communication with the Northern Railw All the 
lars of the neighbouring houses were inundated. In the | parts 
the Théatre de la Monnaie there were six feet of water, and sor i Ue 
machinery was inundated ; no performance was possible. In the Rue des 
Fiancée a vast quantity of objects was swept away by the f ‘ f the We 
ters. At night the danger was increased and made more horril y gloom 
The water got into the gas-mains, and prevented the lighting of the street 
lamp Fortunately, however, the waters now began rapidly t oa 
by dawn they had sunk several feet. Many fatal accidents occurred. Th 
horse of a gendarme on duty on the Boulevard du Midi took fright at @ 
flood, and threw the man into the fosse, in which there wer feet 
water: he was drowned, though the Lorse was save On the | e 
l’Entrepot, near the Canal de Charler 1 crowd assembled to see the falimg 


of a m a protecting bar having given way, four men were p& 


torrent, and three of them were di 

Similar disastrous incidents hi: ppened at Mons, Charleroi, and espe 
cially at Namur 

Around Mons, the whole of the meadows were deep under water, and t 
cattle in the vicinity of the town had been with difficulty 
l'rouille, in its course, caused considerable ravages everywher 
Chateau, Givry, Harmegnies, Spiegnes, and Hyon, were entirely in 
and in the latter place several houses had been destroyed The 
had been no destructive: Bray, Ville-sur-Haine, Havre, and Oboug 
were completely submerged. At Nimy there were five feet of water oD the 
public square. “Such was the force of th treets, ts 


iss oI water 
t 


nituted 


pitated into the ywhed 


less 


current through the street 

1 hundred casks of beer were rolled nearly half a league into the pla @ 

Nimy At St. Denis a large mill was bodily carried away 
At Charleroi, most of the shops and warehouses of the lower town hat 

sustained great damage. The brick-kilns have been without exception & 
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Ss = onl 
—— Oe walls of the gardens of the Hotel de l’Esperance and of M. 
atroyed., ave given way before the rush of waters. ; 4 ; 

Eee “on Saturday evening, the waters, by their weight and noes 


amur, ; , 
At Nam gate of the Seminaire, which communicates with the 


* rst the great > - 
po wiht establishment, and were prec ipitated into the court, making a 
ons he varden-wall. The waters soon began to rise in the court, and 
gi 


preach in t 
threatened to 1n 
wall, however, gave 


vade the episcopal residence by the windows. The garden- 
way in time to the length of forty feet ; and the flood 
1 over the soil, tearing up all opposing obstac les in its cours The h ulls 
+ the Seminaire contained water to the depth of two feet The 
sll the domestics were cut off from supplies, and left without 
ht Six bridges over the Sambre are swept away M. De 
anyth wineer, has visited the localities, and confirms the fact. The re- 
Jaer, the cane necessary will, it is calculated, occupy at least two months 


and ch A 
students ane * 
but bread. 


airs ren 
F Desmaat The King of Denmark ‘is re 
He insists upon uniting his dukedom to his monarchy in such a 
litical marriage as that politically they be one fl sh and blood the 
Dutchies refuse the union, and will sooner perish. Therefore he turns to 
narriage of the n itural sort, and his left hand, in morganatic alli- 
pes Lola Rasmussen, a damsel of whom it is said, “‘ she was form rly 
9 milliner well known to the Copenhagen corps of officers." She has 
great influence over the King, and obtained from him the title of Baro- 
ness Danner. “ Persons well informed state that she exercises her influ- 
ence in the revolutionary Danish sense, and was the person who induced 
the King to make such sudden concessions to the Casino Club in the Co- 

rhe marriage is so far important, that it 


hagen revolution of 1545 
pent . - . 
ye extinction of the royal house of Denmark. It was solem- 


d by the Bishop of Zeeland in person 

Ixpia.—To the brief notice of the news by the Indian mail whi 
gave in last week's Postscript little addit 
Ss The Sikh prisoners W hose escape W © mention: d were mostly recaptured 
before they got far from their point of departure. 
ducted in a cargo-boat, towed by the steamer Berhampooter, f1 
habad to Calcutta. When some hours below Patna, 
whose chains had been eased on complaint of the pain given by them, 


- 
sort 


fives 


. +} 
confirms U 
h we 


ion is necessary. 


They were being con- 
™m Alla- 


two prisoners, 


used their libs 


off their fetters and overpowered a slender guard. Seizing the 


body got 


fre-arms of their guard, they fired on the crew and engineers of 
the steamer which towed them; and these last, having no means 
ff subduing the prisoners or of protecting themselves, ran the 

ashore on the Patna bank, and escaped. Three persons wert 


steam 
killed and five wounded by the Sikhs, before the could be 
effected. The Sikhs then boarded the steamer and ransacked her; and 
ultimately they crossed over to the side opposite Patna, and set out for the 
mountain region of unsubdued Nepaul, which since the Ranec 
Chunda’s flight thither has become the common resort of all the dis- 
flected spirits of the new territory we have conquered in the North- 
west. But they were pursued by a troop, and nearly all retaken. 

The Indian cerrespondence supplies some facts of miscellaneous in- 


escape 


us 






reat 
CTCse 





pestilence known as the Maha Murree, or certain death, has again 
in the hills of Gurhwal Kemaon. The Maha Murree is 
be highly infectious ; it commences with most violent fever, which 
is soon followed by swellings in the arm-pits and in other parts of the body ; 
it destroys the infected in twenty-four hours generally, though there are 
some instances where the sufferer has lingered a few hours more ; it is sup- 
posed that not one in a hundred of those attacked recovers. It used to be 
the custom to taboo a village in which the disease had shown itself, to draw 
1 cordon around it, beyond which, if any of the unhappy residents of the in- 
fected place dared creep out, he was shot like a mad dog. The hills in which 
this infection almost always shows itself are those at the foot of the great 
snowy ranges; it disappears as it approaches the outer hills towards the 
plains, such as the Landour and Gagur Ranges. In Gurhwal and Northern 
Semaon it takes a most virulent form ; and the visiters of Nynee Tal and Al- 
morah should hesitate in making the usual visits to the snowy 
whilst this plague is said to be raging in the intermediate country, par- 
ticularly British Gurhwal. 

“The work of surveying the Ravee Doab is going so rapidly forward, that it 
is expected that ground will be broken for the intended canal in September 
or October next at the farthest 


“A very large deposit of 





ind 











fossil remains, consisting chiefly of elephants’ 
teeth, tusks, &c., has been disco yy Colonel Napier during the opera- 
tions of the Punjaub survey in the neighbourhood of Potwar. It is surmised 
that further investigation will connect the geological formation of the country 
between the Jhelum and Indus with that of the Sewalack range, already so 
well known by the researches of Dr. Fak 
Wesr In The 
dia mail, which left Bermuda on i 
Sunday last unusually barren of intel 
In Jamaica, whence accounts extend to the 23d July, we that the 
Uteration of the route for the Royal Mail Company's steam-ships was re- 
ceived with regret, as likely to injure the dry-goods trade with the Span- 
ish Main. However, the evil when it is realized is like ly to be met with 
a remedy creditable to the spirit of the islanders. It has been suggested 
from an influential quarter, that a company of merchants be formed to 
purchase a steamer of 400 tons burden, and run it regularly between 
ingston and the foreign ports with which the Jamaicans have long been 
connected by commerce ; and this suggestion is very likely to be carried 
it 
Fron Deme rara, accounts to the 19th July communicate, that thre« 
ill shad been introduced by the Attorney-General in the Court of Policy 
regulate and encourage immigration, esp cially that of Coolies. It is 
stated also, without explanation, that Governor Barkly had filled up th 
vacant office of Sheriff of Essequibo 
_Usirep Statres.—Our brief announcement last week, on the authority 
of the telegraphic message from Liv rpool, that the Compromise Bill had 
en passed by the American Senate, w.s qi alified by a cautionary doubt. 
The full accounts now received show t'iat what passed was a mere caput 
wortuum of the original bill, and that the measure as a “ compromise bill "” 
Was at last thrown to the winds by th impatient Senate, after all its un- 
Paralleled debate of a continuous half-year. The Morning Chronicle gives 
the ney of this result in a narrative at once truthful and picturesque 
e Compromise Bill of Mr. Clay embraced in its twenty-seven sections 
“eparate provisions for extinguishing the claims of Texas to the Eastern por- 
ton of New Mexic 0, called Santa Fé—for regulating and enforcing the ex- 
— ot fagitive slaves—for giv ing the intermediate organization of ‘ Ter- 
withe New Mexico and Utah, (or Deseret, as it is sometimes called,) 
“Aout prohibition of Negro ] ind for constituting California a 
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mer and others.” 
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solved to have union of some | 


rty to set others free, and then after a scuttle the whole | 


ranges | 


! 


| supported the 


substantive ‘State,’ or member of the Federal Union with such a prohibi- 
tion. Framed to this effect, it will be seen that it touched every sin- 
gle point of the Slave question.” From its divers provisions “Op 
nents derisively christened it the Omnibus Bill; a nickname felt to be 
so descriptive of it that it was generally adopted in the newspaper discus- 
sions. ‘ The arrangements which it embodied had been approved by all the 
eminent and all the moderate men in North and South ; every leading news- 
paper supported it ; the of the measure had been formally recom- 
mended by a special Committee; the Senate had negatived some score of 
motions to reject it in toto; and the debate on its several departments had 
reached such a degree of forwardness that it was daily expected to close with 
in affirmative Such was its situation three or four 
weeks ago—when irn of circumstances, which Congress had no share in 
producing, led rapidly and decisively to its defeat 

“ The population of New Mexico, impatient of the tardiness exhibited by 
the Central Legislature, elected representatives of their own, who met and 
declared the whole province, Eastern and Western, a constituted Territorial 
Government Texas, irritated at what it d 


its oppo- 


ensembl 


and favourable de« 
it 


islon 


wt of rebellion on the 
Santa Fé (or Eastern New 


deemed an 
mrt of its subjects, determined at once to 1 , 

Mexico) to submission by force of arms As intelligence of these events 
reached Washington, the two Texan Senators seem to have materially modi- 
fied the course which they had previously pursued. | p to that time they had 
Compromise Bill, which proposed to buy off theiz claims of 
territory by a payment in money to an amount of not less than ten mil- 
lions of On learning, however, the decided step upon which the 
New Mexican Assembly had ventured, they appear to have become alarmed 
lest their right to compensation should be injuriously affeeted by proceedings 


s00n as 


dollars 








which were evidently grounded on the assumption that Santa Fé was not a 
Texan dependency at all \ rdingly, they at once declared war against 
that part of Mr. Clay’s measure which related to New Mexico ; and their 
hostility was the more import from the tenderness with which the 
whole South is known t mard the interests of Texas as the nursing mo- 
ther of half-a-dozen future Slave States. On the 30th ultimo, Mr Daw- 
son, the Senator from Georgi moved, as an amendment to the earlier 
clauses of the bill, that the operation of the Territorial Government which 
they constituted in New Mex should be confined to the districts 
West of the Rio Grande, to Western New Mexic This amendment, 
which retained Santa Fé in its dependence on Texas, was carried by the 
votes of the ‘Texan Senators, aided by those from the South and South-west, 
and by the few from t North wl re systematically in favour of every- 


thing which will embarrass a compromise that is condemned as disadvanta- 





geous to the sacred cause of Free Soil. On the next day, July 31, Mr. Pearce, 
of Maryland, a professed friend of the measure—after pointing out that the 
virtual ct of the ame t carried the day before would be to empower 
the settlers We the Rio Grande to make laws for the much mort 
numerous population dwelling East of the river—moved that so much of the 
bill as related to New Mexico should be struck out, on the understanding 
that the clauses removed should be reintroduced in their original form, and 
without Mr, Dawson's provi rhis course, which was rendered necessary 
by the mode of procedure in the Sena seems strange enough; but its re- 





sults were still stranger Mr. learce’s first motion, to eliminate the clauses 
bearing reference to New Mexi His second proposal, 
to restore the clauses as they origin ally stood, w is rejected the supporters of 
Mr. Dawson's amendment voting against him toa man. ‘Ihe moment that 


, was readily carried 


the general scheme of the measure had thus been docked of its principal in- 
gredient, the Senate seems to have been carried away by a movement re- 
sembling that impetuous rush of men or buffaloes in one continuous straight 








line which in the language of the prairies is denominated a ‘stampedo.’ 
With brief intervals of debate, and amid exhibitions of the utmost levity, the 
clauses relating to the pay nt of money to Texas, those referrir to the 
pursuit and recovery of fugitive Negroes, ind finally those constituting Cali- 
fornia a State, were successively rejected by decisive majorities Nothing 
was eventually left but the por which gave a government to the lony 


established by the Mormons on the Great Salt Lake. The result will pro- 
bably furnish the successor of Joe Smith with the text ofa truculent homily. 
We must | hi | if he preaches that the heathens are about to ex- 
terminate each other in internecine combat, and that the remnant of Israel 
in Deseret will shortly be called to take possession of the American world 
and of the fulness thereof.” 

The chairman of the Naval Committee has reported favourably to Con- 

i line of war-steamers for the n of 
ist of Africa, and the promotion of commerce 
cooperating the Coloni So- 
of “the wl ’ and is likely 
ry of the Navy is 
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By its provisions, the 


ontract for the building and equipment of amers, 


Africa ; 


ms burden, so constructed as to b 





each ship not less 


into 


yuntry and the coast o 


easily convertible 


war-steamers of the first class: one to leave Baltimore, and one New 
York, every three months, and each to be cap ble of carrving, as passen- 
gers, 2500 free Negroes, who are to be transported unde the direction of 
the Colonization Society, at fixed and very moderate p In the 
event of war, the Government is to take charge of these ships, which are 
to be always ofticered from the navy 
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The Q has | pl 1 to confer the honour of knighthood 
Benjamin Fonseca Ou fil r Square Doctor of Medicine, Re- 
tired Inspect f Hospitals and Fleets, and Companion of the Bat 


The obituary records t death of Mr. John Henry Ley, Clerk of the 
House of Commons, at an advanced age, and after a very long official ser- 
vitude., 

“Mr. Ley’s connexion with the House of Commons dates from the 2d of July 
1801; when the House resolved, that, in consideration of the increase of the 

| public business, ‘the Clerk of this House be permitted to appoint an addi- 


tional clerk to assist at the table.’ Mr. Hatsell offered this appoimtment to 
the subject of this notice, in « of the valuable services of his un le, 
Mr. Ley, who was at that time acting as Deputy-t lerk of the House Mr, 
John Henry Ley performed the duties of second Clerk-Assistant until 1814; 
when, upon the death of his uncle, the Deputy- lerk, and the promotion of 
Mr. Dyson to that office, he suck to th office of Clerk-Assistant ; the 
duties of which he performed until the death of Mr. Hatsell, and the expiry 
of his patent in 1821, Mr. Ley then received the appointment of the patent 
office of Under-Clerk of the Parliaments, to attend upon the House of Com- 
mons, or, as the office is usually designated, the Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons. Altogether, Mr. Ley has served the House of Commons without in- 
termission for a period of forty-nine years. During the recess, he generally 
resided on his estate at Trehill, in the parish of Renn in Devonshire where 
he was much respected. He married on the 23d of October 1809, Lady 
Franees Dorothy Hay, second daughter of George seventh Marquis of Tweed- 
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dale; by whom he leaves one surviving daughter and five sons. 
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Mr. Ley 


THE SPECTATOR. 


was a Bencher of the Middle Temple, and a Magistrate for the county of 


Devon.” 


Among the notable deaths of the week is that of Sir Martin Archer 


Shee, President of the Royal Academy. 
the artists of his day, but not very eminent as an artist. 
studies under the countenance of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 


vivial occasions : 
to succeed Sir Thomas Lawrence as President, in 1830. 
eighty-first year; he exhibited as early as 1789; was admitted Associat 
in 1798, Academician in 1800. 


cial licence. 
France has lost one of her most eminent literary sons 
who died on Sunday night, after long sufferings under a painful disease. 


‘Eighteen months ago,”’ says a Paris letter, “already attacked by dropsy, 
he quitted France to contract a marriage with a Russian lady, to whom he 
To her he had dedicated ‘Seraphitus,’ and accu- 
mulated in his hotel of the Beaujon quarter all luxuries which could contri- 
in a state of 
Last week he underwent an operation for abscess in his 
On the morning of the 18th he became speech- 
Hiis sister, Mademoiselle Surville, visited 
his deathbed, and the pressure of her hand was the last sign he gave of in- 


was devotedly attached. 
bute to her pleasure. Ife returned to France three months ago, 
extreme danger. 
leg: mortification ensued. 
less, and at midnight he expired. 
telligence.”’ 

The funeral took place on Thursday. 


vard at two, on the way to the cemet ry of Pére la Chaise, 
tal remains of this celebrated novelist were interred. <A great 
workmen attended the coffin to the 


ceased friend. 


The Daily News criticizes, in a spirit of unwilling belief, the subjoined 
paragraph from the Morning Herald : we observe no official authentication 


of this statement 


“Tt is understood that the three Commissioners under the new Ecclesiastical 
The Crown nominates, as first Com- 
missioner, the Earl of Chichester ; the Archbishop of Canterbury nominates 
the Right Honourable Henry Goulburn, M.P.; the third Commissioner is 


Commission Bill have been nominated. 


Mr. John Shaw Lefevre.’’ 


We understand that a register is about to be opened at No. 1, Old 
Palace Yard, Westminster, by the Secretary of the Executive Committee | 


for the Exhibition of 1851, in which will be entered the names and ad- 
dresses of persons disposed to provide accommodation for artisans from 
the country whilst visiting the Exhibition next year. It is proposed to 
furnish copies of this register of lodgings and accommodation to all the 
local committees. Other arrangements are under consideration for guid- 
ing the working classes, on their arrival by the trains, to the lodgings they 
may select. We believe the register will contain a column in which the 
nature and charges for the accommodation each party proposes to afford 
will be entered.— Zimes. 


In a letter to the Times, Dr, Granville, the writer of the popular 
medical descriptions of the Baths in Germany, communicates from Kis- 


Sir Martin was eminent among 

He began his 
painted smooth, 
pleasing, flattering portraits, and obtained a good deal of custom; enjoyed 
the repute for literary attainments; was very gentlemanly in his demean- 
our, and had a neat delivery of complimentary speeches on formal or con- 
on all these grounds, especially the last, he was elected 
He died in his 


A few years later, he successively pub- 
lished two essays on Art, in verse; and in 1824, his tragedy of Alasco, 
for certain lines in which Colman had long previously withheld the offi- 


M. de Balzac, 


“The service was performed, amid 
a crowded attendance of literary men and artists, at the church of St. 
Philippe du Roule. The hearse, followed by a great crowd, passed the boule- 
where the mor- 
number of 
grave, and listened with attentive admi- 
ration to the fine funeral oration pronounced by Victor Hugo over his de- 


sengen “the near completion of one of the most extraordinary and suc- | 


cessful artesian operations ever undertaken.” 

On Monday the 12th instant, “‘ the curious spectacle was exhibited to us of 
a column of water, four inches in diameter, springing with a prodigious force 
out of the earth to the height of 58 feet from a depth of 1878, spreading 
out like a graceful palm-tree at its highest point, and forming the finest and 
most striking jet-d’eau of this kind ever beheld. The water as clear as 
crystal issues from the soil with a temperature of 66° Fahrenheit, charged 
with 3} per cent of pure salt, at the rate of 100 cubic feet per minute. To 
such as had been previously initiated into the scientific part of the operation 
through which a result not less surprising than profitable had been ob- 
tained—or who, like myself, had had occasional opportunities of watching 
for the last seven years the patient and skilful manner in which the artesian 
borings have been conducted by the very able engineer, Mr. Inspector Joseph 
Knorr—or who were aware that a subterranean atmosphere of carbonic 
acid gas, acting with a force of sixty ordinary atmospheres, was in the 
present case the propelling power—the phwnomenon before us afforded 
a philosophical gratification. To the rest it seemed like magic. The 
saline valley in which Kissengen is seated stands at an elevation of 650 
feet above the level of the Baltic Sea. The stratification of its rocks from 
the surface downwards, as it has been revealed to us by the successive 
borings, is extremely simple. The boring implements first went through 
1240 feet of variegated sandstone ; then through 350 feet of sandstone of the 
Vosges formation ; next through 150 feet of magnesian limestone (Zechstein); 


; rature of the air was 1:2 


| day. 


and lastly through 138} feet of rock salt ; thus reaching a total depth, as be- | 


fore stated, of 1878} feet. In the latter, or rock salt stratum (which is pre- 


sumed to be 1000 feet thick) a pure saline source (Soole) is formed by so- | 


lution of the rock salt in water. This solution has been found to hold not 
less than 27} per cent of salt; and as there is little likelihood that they 
would be able to penetrate into the rock beyond thirty feet deeper, to 
that extent the perforation is to be pushed, and the well completed by 
the end of this year. At present the supply of water is at the rate of 
100 cubic feet per minute; and the force with which this quantity is 
ejected to the height already stated is due to a source of almost entirely pure 
carbonic acid gas, which having been met with at the depth of 1680 feet 
from the surface, (at the junction of the gypsum and zechstein,) escaped 
with prodigious force into and out of the artesian borehole, propelling the 
superincumbent column of water into the air in the manner above men- 
tioned. In the course of the boring operations, two distinct salt wells were 
gone through, at 
of 50° and 66° of Fahrenheit, and 1} and 2} per cent of salt. It was under 
both these wells, at the depth of 1680 feet, that the great carbonic acid gas 
stratum was first tapped. This stratum of gas would seem to be equally 
spread under and throughout the breadth of the valley; imparting its 
peculiarly piquant and pleasant character to the several mineral springs 
of this spa, described in my recent volume on Kissengen; and in an 
especial manner to the Ragozi and Maxbrunnen waters, now become uni- 
versally known, and the last-mentioned of which unquestionably deserves to 
take the place of Seltzer water as an agreeable and refreshing beverage. When 
the entire work shall have been completed, 3} cubic feet of brine per minute, 
free from iron and all other impurities, capable of yielding 501b. of crystal- 
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| Court of Russia for 560,000 francs.’ 
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lized salt, will be conveyed to the boiling-house for crystallization pe 
with it a temperature of as much as 92° of Fahrenheit, which it wij} brine’ 



















































































































from a depth of 1900 feet. The whole cost of this great artesian wor; fing 
first to last, will amount to 80,000 florins (6,666/.), including all the rej. ie 
pumps, pipes, and pavilion to be erected. It was begun in the shaft of 8 
old well zalled the Schénborn, in 1832; from which time, and during g 4. { 
of elevcm years, 800 feet only were bored through the rocks ; thy rh. 
being often interrupted, and even suspended, from a feeling of discouns 
ment. But in 1843, Inspector Joseph Knorr, confidently predicting gy a4 
mately successful result, advised the Government to resume operatic ns: whisl 


have never since then been interrupted either by day or night, 
about to be completed.” 


ind are unl 


It is said that the post of Secretary to the University Commission has bee 
offered to the Reverend Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Fellow of Unive rity (; 
lege, Oxford.—Glode. ~ a 

Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, author of “ Mornings at Matlock,” well know, . 
Liverpool, has been appointed, through the influence of Lord Brougham 4 
the oftice of Official Assignee to the Court of Bankruptcy, Manchester,—[j,, 
pool Albion. ; 

Dr. Wiseman left London on Friday last, en route for Rome, 


‘ 
- 
e 
t 


to discharp 


the functions of the office of Cardinal, to which he has been recently re 
moted. The last Englishman who was invested with the dignity was 4) 


late Cardinal Weld. 

Mr. Barry Baldwin, M.P., was proceeding on Tuesday to Purfleet, 
senger by the Gem steamer, and had hailed a wherry to debark D as 
steamer hurried along mid-stream. As he was stepping into the wherry, 
missed his footing and fell into the water. The waterman threw a seul], 
him, but he did not get hold of it; the waterman was unable to direct }j 
craft with a single scull, and so could give him no assistance in that yy 
The tide carried Mr. Baldwin rapidly along; but he is, fortunately, a goy! 
swimmer—after buffeting the rough waves for about half a mile, he reach 
a boat, and was dragged on board, in a very exhausted state. 
time he recovered, and was able to join his friends. 
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In a shor 


Mr. Law, the late Recorder of London, was buried on Tuesday, in th 
church of St. John, Southwick Crescent, Hyde Park; in a vault unde 
the altar of which lie interred the remains of one of his daughters. Th 
funeral procession consisted simply of a hearse and three mourning coachy 
At the head of the vault was placed a wreath of white roses, in the centre 
which was a black cross. On the coffin was a cross five feet long, and the in. 
scription, ‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for they rest from ther 
labours.”” At the foot was a smaller cross, and the words “ Mercy, Jesus 





Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the M tropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives th 
aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previow 
years. 


Ten Weeks Week 
of 1839-49 of 1850, 
Bymnstic WMbssaseGecccccccecccescecccsccecoeceeccceces ccccccece 3636 ° 256 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat. . isd 58 
Tubercular Diseases ......... ceccceee cece cosccce 1738 16 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1331 106 


Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels . . eoee 251 sees 2 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 4 








Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... $12 51 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C..... 6.6 ccccececeeeeeeneee ceeeesecce 83 ° 2 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, & ‘ oneneesesecooe 80 eoce 8 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c...........eeeceees 50 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellu ° . 1 
Malformations. .... oe J 
Premature Birth .. 36 
Atrophy... PISTITITITITTTITT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT Terr t tte 3 
ABC covcvccccvccccccscccccsecs 4u 
Sudden....... . ccccecesccocce oe 76 . 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance...........+.scesee08 248 18 

Total (including unspecified causes) ........6+seeeeeeeee 10,525 874 


After an advance in the mortality for several successive weeks, the table 
shows an oscillation in the opposite direction of health. The deaths of lat 
week were 123 fewer than those of the preceding week. In the six week 
ending on Saturday the 17th instant, the deaths were 781, 863, 898, 91], 
997, and last week 874. The last number is upwards of a hundred fewe 
than the corrected average. The chance of life in London was twice & 
great in the past week as in the similar week of 1849. The deaths by cho 
lera fell to eight, and six of the cases were those of children. The deaths 
by diarrhoea were 139; a grievously numerous list, but one less numerous 
by 49 than that of the victims to the same disease in the parallel week 
1849, 

The mean temperature of the air in the shade is 62°6°; the temperatur 
of the Thames water was 662° in the day, 62°8° in the night. The tempe- 
above the average of the corresponding week 
Electricity was active; and nearly an inch of rain fell—chietly on Monday 
The wind passed over Greenwich at an average rate of less than 100 miless 


The Venice Statuto of the 13th instant announces that Venice and Italy 
have experienced an irreparable loss. ‘ ‘The celebrated Barbarigo Gallery, 
known for ages, comprised, amongst other masterpieces, seventeen paintings 
of Titian,—the Magdalen, Venus, St. Sebastian; the famous portraits of the 
Doge Barbarigo, of Philip XI1V., &c. After the extinction of the Barbargo 
family, Count Nicholas Giustiniani, the brothers Borbaco, and the merchants 
3enetti, who became proprietors of the collection, presented it to the Govert- 
ment. The Viceroy Raniere offered it for sale in 1847 to the Austrian Go 
vernment, which refused to buy it. It has been lately purchased by tt 

The great music-hall, now building expressly for the ‘ Jenny Lind” com 
certs in the capital of the Yankees, will afford accommodation for no fewet 
than six thousand persons. The tickets are to be sold by auction! Thirty 
thousand applications have already been made for the first concert; so that 
the field for speculation will be immerse. 





By a Parliamentary return just issued, it appears that there is in the hané 
of the Government the sum of 1,107,096/. 13s. 1d. arising from forfeited ané 
unclaimed shares of prize-money, grants, &c. In October 1849, there wi 
= to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, under the 11th and 120 

‘ictoria, c. 103, towards the Royal Military Asylum, the sum of 20,000 
from these monies. 

“ At about ten minutes past eleven o’clock on the 12th of August,’ wmtet 
Mr. E. J. Lowe, from his observatory at Highfield House, near Nottingha, 
‘*a globular meteor, of a yellow colour, moved slowly from between the three 
stars 8, , and A, Pegasi, perpendicularly downwards to within 20° of te 
horizon, when it vanished behind a cloud. In little more than a second & 
ter this, a flash of vivid light, resembling lightning, proceeded from the 
cloud, followed immediately by a second flash. The meteor increased I 
size as it progressed, and before lost behind the cloud was about 12’ in diam® 
ter. Period of duration, 12 seconds. It was accompanied by a tram ™ 
light.” 
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August 24, 1850. | THE 


POSTSCRIPT. 


en remained a visiter to King Leopx ld till yesterday morning ; 
oval Palace at Ostend is very small, the visiters slept in their 
The young people were sent on board at an early hour; the 
Prince Albert drove down to the harbour about ten at night, 

4 the passing of a royal cortége at so unusual an hour drew the in- 
bit ts forth to gaze. After the dinner on Thursday, the King of 
— yresented to Queen Victoria all the Belgian officers in attendance. 
Belgium oe was throughout the evening in high good-humour, and 
ly referred to the excellence of the voyage across the Channel 


Our Que 
but as the R 
own yacht. 
Quecn and 


Her Maj 


sontinua 
The Royal party embarked yesterday about noon; amidst great de- 

- trations of good-will from the inhabitants, who had prepared 
mons , 


themselves for the sight, and seemed to enjoy it with more vivacity than 
chet of the landing. Hearty cheers were raised in honour of the Queen ; 
ol when these were acknowledged with evident pleasure, the popular 
salutes were repeated with an English emphasis, and pursued the squadron 
on its departure for Osborne. 

The squadron anchored at Dov r yesterday evening, at half-past six, for 
rather more than an hour; at fifty minutes past seven the anchor was 
weighed, and the journs y to Osborn¢ was resumed. Spithead was passed 
at a few minutes after five this morning ; the men-of-war Blenheim and 
Thetis saluting dressed with colours and the yards manned. The Queen 
debarked on Osborne pier at twenty-two minutes after eight 


Letters giving some details of President Napoleon's progress from 
Besancon to Mulhausen describe the people at Barilliers, Belfort, and 
Mulhaus: n itself, as “ well disposed, but without the least enthusiasm.’ 
The cries of “ Vive la République!” were greatly preponderant over all 
others; but they were, as in the Franche-Comté and the Jura, uttered 
without any appearance of hostile animus, The Municipality of Belfort 
had voted a grant to illustrate the President's visit, and they gave him a 
hearty reception; but their address expressed their respect and devoted- 
ness to “ the First Magistrate of the Republic,” especially on account of 
the “ amelioration he has effected”’ ; it contained no allusions to the Em- 
peror, and no personal adulation. 

The Times gives what appears to be an authoritative statement of the 
result of a conference held yesterday at the Foreign Office on the Danish 
question. The gist of its announcement is, that “the Court of Austria 
signified its adhesion to the principles laid down in the protocol of the 2d 
of August relating to the Danish question, without prejudice to the rights 
of the Germanic Confede ration.” The reservation seems to mean, that 
Austria stands by the federal rights of Holstein and Lauenberg, and aban- 
dons Schleswig. 

As the Irish harvest becomes more general, 
yery novel complaint in Ireland—is experienced in several districts; 
exhibiting the formidable inroads made by the famine, emigration, 
clearances, upon the rural population. The earliness and the suddenness 
of the harvest this year caused an active demand for labourers ; and this, 
combined with the comparative scarcity of able-bodied men, whilst many 
had gone off to England and Scotland to seek the usual harvest-work, 
has caused a very considerable increase in wages for this temporary em- 
ployment. In the neighbourhood of Carlow, the daily wages of a harvest- 
labourer are as high as half-a-crown, and some extensive farmers find it 
difficult to obtain a sufficient number even at that rate. This is a great 
piece of good fortune for the poor peasants, who will be well employed 
for some weeks, at what may be considered high wages, when food is so 
cheap and abundant. In the Southern and Western districts, where the 
farmers generally are still in distressed circumstances, after the exhaust- 
ing famine, the prices of labour are little changed—the peasantry aré 
glad to accept work at the current wages; and the improvement in their 
condition is solely attributable to the plenty and cheapness of provisions 
—Morning Chronicle Dublin Corresp mdence, Aug. 23. 


a scarcity of labourers—a 
thus 
and 


The Morning Chronicle announces that a considerable section of Cam- 
bridge University has been anxious to bring forward Sir John Herschel, 


SPECTATOR, 


the most distinguished of the members of the University for his position | 


in science, to represent that body in Parliament ; but it is said that he 
has declined to accept the proffered distinction. Turning then to th 
next most distinguished name on the books of the University, the choic 
fell upon Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay. Party predilections might 
be imputed to him, and there might be an unwillingness to elect a man 
committed to the support of the Whigs; but Mr. Macaulay, 
“ when he fully adopted literature as his profession, resigne d office 

and abandoned party. Asa party man he has said too much or too little in his 
200 . . His supporters probably will not care to consider too curiously 
the political views to which he has been led by historical investigation.” 

The Globe announces that an influential party is forming in the Uni- 
versity to bring forward Mr. Isaac Butt 
_ The re having been rumours that Lord Advocate Rutherfurd is to be 
elevated to the bench, the electors of Leith have resolved, in case of a 
vacancy, to invite Admiral Sir Charles Napier to become a candidate.— 
Globe. 


The Standard states that it has been determined to create three new 
bishoprics for the island of Mauritius, Western Australia, and Sierra 
Leone ; and that the first incumbents will probably be the Reverend 
Emest Hawkins, of Exeter Coll ge, Oxford, the Reverend James Harris, 
of Stepney, and the Reverend T. W. Weeks, of St. Thomas’s, Lambcth. 


Last night’s Gazette contains “additional instructions” issued by her 
Majesty, under Royal sign-manual and signet, to the Governor-in-chief 
of New Zealand, for modifying previous instructions. Hitherto certain 
rents and royalties reserved to the Crown out of waste lands, are appli- 
cable only to defraying the costs of introducing immigrants from the 
United Kingdom ; henceforward they are to be applicable also to defray 
the costs of such other public services as the wardens of hundreds, or 
other proper authorities, may specify. The Directors of the New Zealand 
Company, on the Sth of July, gave notice to Government of 
their readiness to surrender their charter and all claim to their lands, and 

ereby the said lands reverted to her Majesty as part of the demesne 

ds of the Crown: but the lands are subject to certain subsisting con- 
tacts; with these contracts certain provisions of existing Crown instruc- 
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tions are deemed inconsistent 1 the Crown repeals the said instruc- 
tions so far as they may be inconsistent with the contracts made by the 
Company, so that the lands may be held by the Crown in undenied sub- 
mission to the effect of those contracts ‘ 


The Honourable W. 0. Stanley, M.P., met with a serious accident at 
Holyhead, on Tuesday. Going down Summerhill, the horses of his carria 
became restive, and broke the pole; t icy then grew ungovernable, and 
bolted at a mad speed: the carriage was dashed against the gable corner of 
the Old Billiard Room at the feot of the hill, and broken to pieces One of 


the h 
Lady Sarah H 
much hurt. 


ind 
were 


severely wounded ; 
riding together inside, 


rses was killed on the 


Williams, 


spot Mi 


with 


Stanley wa 


unother lady, 


In the Central Criminal Court, yesterday, another trial for bigamy occurred. 
Edward Jones, aged sixty-three, pleaded guilty to marrying a second wife in 
the lifetime of his first wif rhe first wife left him ten years years ago, 
and repr ited endeavours to reclaim h were unsuccessfu So ‘swor the 
daughter of the first wife herself rhe second wife was living happily with 


him when he was arrested. He was sent to prison for a month 


























Mary Rook, formerly Mary Wallis, was tried for the murder of her daugh- 
ter Elizabeth Wallis, by starvation and beating. Rook is a hard-working 
laundre who has a family of children by a second husband; her second 
family displaced the first child in her natural affections, and she persever- 
ingly treated it with revolting cruelty While the others were at meals 
this child remained in an out! nly t me in when called, and have 
a small read tl vn at het which she carried off and devoured 
like a t s lair For a period of four months, says one witness, not 
ten minutes passed of any day in which tl unnatural parent did not beat 
her daughter ; frequently t ing her hair and covering her face with blood 
Repe itedly she swore she would be her child’s ** butcher,”’ her “ murderet 
cautioned that she n t y strike a fatal blow, she replied with foul 
abus A neighbour offered some potatoes; the girl was grateful, and 
said th in the cupboard, sent for her by the parish; but 
she f vy if it we ven her; the 1 l 
gave het n uv r} ld languished and died 
After h but t Jury foun \ t Na- 
tural deat! yu l evider howed tl 
ind stars t s of 1s wi vas ascriba- 
ble to intl ft nd g ral « t Mr. Baron Platt in 
structed the t I ht ! W f murder, they might 

nvict th i wnt, hex ltor ve 
any point n ¥ instantiy foun i verd 
Sault, an } tl ! raf I the 
case. Rook was senten i nt with hard | r 

Hannah Curtis, now G ter for tl urder 
of her former husband, Ma y's pl u ill 
be known Phe me ion Tu vy, for Siu 
George Grey in Scotland, and to have travelled day and night to get to Glou- 
cester by Thursday; th the execution was fixed for today 

Maurice Murphy and Patrick Sullivan were hanged yesterday, at Mon- 
mouth, for the murder of the old woman Lewis, near Newport They de- 
clared that they did not think they had killed Lewis; and that they attacked 
her hoping to rob her of food, for which they were famishing 

At the Coroner’s ing t on the body of rick Hayes, who was killed by 
the falling of the roof at the Brick ! rms station, the following verdict 
was returned—“ Accidental death; the de wed man beir killed by the 
falling of the roof of a certain shed, being part of the railway terminus, re- 
sulting upon the collision of a railway carriage unst an iron column sup- 
porting the same.” 

An inquest has been held into the cireumstances under which the fire at 
Gravesend broke out Ihe verdict assumed that the fire commenced in the 
houses Nos. 65 and 66, tenanted by Mr. Adlington and Mr. Reed , but af- 
firmed that ‘* how, or by what means such fire originated, no evidence thereof 
has been adduced 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Frimpay Arrei N 

The English Stock w heavy in the early part of the week, and th price 
of Consois fell to 96 for Mon ind 964 for Account; thus marking a fall of 
4 per cent during the week, and of 1 per cent from the highest recent quota- 
tion. More firmness was apparent both yesterday and today, and a reaction 
to the whole extent of the tall has occurred ; the closing price this afternoon 

| being 96} § for Money and 963 } for Account ill today, the transactions 
have been unimportant A sale of 100,000/. for Account occurred this morn- 
ing, at 962; the effect of which w peedily counteracted by that of a pur- 
chase to nearly the same extent. Some influential purchases for Money have 
since occurred, and the quotations have been maintained during the whole of 
the afternoon. It seems now to be almost an admitted fact that the harvest will 
be short in quantity and inferior in quality. Importation to a greater or a less 
extent is consequently anticipated ; and as a necessary consequence, an ex- 
portation of the precious metals, an increase in the value of money, and a 
| decline of some sort in the prices of the Public Securities. Money continues 


i as last week, the 


rate of discount being from 2 to 3 per cent 





rhe Foreign Market has been in a very quiet stat rhe prices of the 
South American securities are generally lower Mexican Stock, on the con- 
trary, advanced nearly } per cent from our last prices, and closes at a slight 
decline upon the improved quotations Phere is no change of importance in 
the Dutch or Northern European Bonds. Spanish Active Stock has advanced 
| per cent, in consequence of the favourable nature of the late ints 
from Madrid. For the last three months, the delegates of various bodies of 
European Bondholders (under the direction of M. Weiseweiller, who repre- 


| sents the interests of the English portion of the creditors of the Spanish 
nation) have been in active negotiation at Madrid with a Commission ap- 
pointed by the Spanish Government and called the Directive Junta, 
in order to the arrangement of such a plan for the consolidation of the 
Foreign Debt of Spain as would be acceptable to the body of the tond- 
holders and not too onerous for Spain. Several plans have been developed, 
but none adopted. The negotiations have now, however, reached such a 
point as to render it necessary to call together the Bondholders in order to 
their adoption of a scale for the conversion of the debt. A meeting is con- 





sequently convened for Wednesday next; when, after the whole course of 
the recent proceedings shall have been submitted to them, they will be aske d 
to agree to resolutions authorizing the London Committee to agree to the 
conversion and consolidation of the Spanish Debts upon certain bases to be 
then declared. 

Portuguese Bonds are steady at our last quotations. Some small pur hases 
of the Three per Cents have been made on Dutch account, at quotations 
rather in advance of the Four per Cents. The market has consequently been 
kept in a healthy state. 

The Share Market is without material change; the only important va- 
riation being a rise today of about 2/. in South-western. 
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SaTURDAY TWELVE o’CLOCK. 
The English Stock Market is steady at the closing prices of yesterday, 
with but little doing. The same remark will apply to the Foreign Funds. | 
The Railway Shares are rather firmer; among those which are in better be - | 
mand than yesterday we may notice Great yang ind Midland. The fol- 
lowing are the principal bargains recorded—Great Western, 58}; Bristol a 
Exeter, 62}; South-eastern No. 4, 5§. 
Saturpay Two o'’CLock. 
The English Stock Market closes rather more firmly, the last price of Con- 
sols for Money being 96 § 4, while for Account there are buyers at 96}. The 
transactions in the Foreign Market have been very unimportant, as the fol- 


lowing brief list of bargains will show—Mexican, 292; Peruvian Deferred, 


344; Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 963; Spanish Coupons, 8}. 
Nothing of importance has occurred in the Railway Share Market; in 
which the following are the principal transactions recorded—Aberdeen, 9} } 
Ambergate, Notts, and Boston, $ dis. ; Bristol and Exeter, 62}? 2; Caledo- 
nian New 10/. Preference, 5; Eastern Counties, 64 6; Ditto New Preference 
6 per Cent, 1124; Great Northern, 9} 2; Great Southern and Western, 
(Ireland,) 30; Hull and Selby, 97; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 39} 3; Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast, New Guaranteed 6 per Cents, 136}; Ditto 
Guaranteed 5 per Cents, late Croydon Thirds, 114; London and North- 
western, 1112 3; Midland, 333 aa 13: Norfolk, 164; North British, 6} 
South-eastern and Dover, 1/ 5 ha 4 4 Newcastle, and Berwick, 143; Ditto 
G. N. E. Purchase or Prefe rence, 44; York and North Midland, 15} $4; 
Boulogne and Amiens, 7}; Ce ntral of France, (Orleans and Vierzon,) 144; 
East Indian, 7} $; Paris and Rouen, 234 % }. 
3 per Cent Consols -- 9634 Danish 3 per Cents 769 
Ditto for Account 964 buyers Dutch 2) per Cents 57 } 
3 per Cent Reduced — Ditto 4 per Cents 89 § 
3} per Cents 99 4 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 294 } 
Long Annuities 8} 5 Peruvian 6 per Cents 81 2 
Bank Stock 212 13 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842 a4 
Exchequer Bills 65 68 Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824 334 4 
India Stock Russian 5 per Cents lll 113 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 91 3 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 177 18 
Belgian 4) per Cents 90 2 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 37} } 
Chilian 6 per Cents ..,. 102 4 Venezuela ... eens 34 6 
Danish 5 per Cents 102 8 
BANK OF ENGLAND 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, r the week ending on 
the 17th day of August 1850 


Saturday, 





nt Debt 


urities 


Notes issued -- £11,015,100 
Other Sec . 2,984 ,900 





Gold Coin and Bullion 15,984,312 
Silver Bullion... ‘ 219.958 
£30,204 270 £30 ,204 270 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 

Proprietors’ Capital .......+.+. £14,553,000 | Government Securities in- 
Rest .. . 3,280,106 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,4 847 
Public Deposits’ 7,261,305 | Other Securities 10,534.408 
Other Deposits ese 9,569 Notes 10,377,215 
Seven Day and « ther Bills eee 1,328,448 id and Silver Coin 711 
£35 ,992,181 £35,992,181 


* Including I xcheque r, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts 


Che a Pheatres. 
Madame Fiorentini repeated the part of Norma on Tuesday, with mor 
effect than on her first Soieamenin Being evidently more at ease, her 


performance had less of the constraint and nervousness of a debutante. 


She seemed anxious to succeed where before she had comparative ly failed, 


and brought out with more sustained force and energy the stern and 
terrible features of the character; though we are inclined to think that 


and sweet cast of her youthful beauty disqualifies her at present 
verfect representative of 
is able to 


Her musi- 


the soft 
(a happy disqualification after all) from being a 
the Druid priestess. Her voice, not often equalled in quality, 
meet with case the utmost demands of passionate expression. 





cal readings are generally marked with intelligence and propriety ; 
oe now and then, as is the case with most singers, the evident sens 
of a vocal phrase is sacrificed to display \ long-sustained and finely- 
pot Aap hig ch note is often a great beauty ; and being, right or wrong, a 
never-failing claptrap, is a temptation difficult to resist But if Madame 
Fiorentini will reflect for a moment, she will find that her holding for 
nearly half a minute the note on the word ‘‘Io!”’ in the last scene is a 
comp ete contresens. Norma has declared that a priestess has broken her 
vows. ‘“ Who is the guilty one demands the venerable high priest ; 
and she answers, “‘I!’’ Let the actress consider the feclings with which 


would natu- 
] 


errivit mit 


shame and despair, 
s} 


he will utter the t 


with 
and 


in, crushed 
confession, 


the highminded wom: 
rally gasp out such 


mo- 











syllable in a very different manner Were the word an expression of 
triumph or lofty confidence—as in the famous “Io!” of Medea—such a 
delivery of it would be appropriate ; but in the case of Norma nothing can 
be less so: besides, there is nothing in the composer's 8 score to suggest o1 
justify it. Want of sufficient attention to these things, on the musical 
stage, often spoils the dramatic truth and effect of the fine inging 

Her Majesty’s Theatre closes tonight, with an entertainment of monste1 
dimensions, and likely to encroach upon tomorrow morning Among 
other things, the new prima donna is to sing Agatha’s scena from th¢ 
Freischitz, and a Spanish ballad in national costum« It is understood 
that Mr. Lumley has engaged her for three years; a wise foresight. It 


has also been announced that Lablache has renewed his engagement for 


three years; and that Sontag returns to us next season. 

The Elisir d’ Amore was performed at Covent Garden on Thursday 
Novelty was given to this exceedingly pleasant but rather hackneyed 
opera by the appearance of Ronconi as Duleamara, and of Madame Viar- 
dot as Adina. The itinerant quack is one of Ronconi’s “ crack” parts 
in Italy; and is, no doubt, a true, as it is a very lively representation of 
a kind of character unknown in this country ro us it seemed a piece 
of the most extravagant buffoonery, which more than one daily contem- 
porary has justly compared to the Adelphi drolleries of John Wright 
Lablache is extravagant enough, but he has a pleasant unctuousness, 


which Roneconi wants; and between their singing there is no sort of com- 





parison. Madame Viardot was, as she always is, extremely clever; but 
she does not know how to trifle gracefully with a light part. She is too 
anxious to make the most of it, and too desirous to be quite unlike any- 
body els Hence her country coquette was altogether artificial, la- 
boured, and overstrained. Viardot’s genius demands greater scope; it 
must grapple with what is lofty and impassioned; and this is the cas 


She was to have appeared as 
with 
at 


as well as her acting. 
Leonora in and that opera lately was in actual rehearsal 
such a character, and Beethoven’s music, Viardot would have left us, 
the end of the season, something to remember. 


with her singing 
Fidelio, 


SPECTATOR. 





(Saturday, 


TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


REVIVAL OF PARTY. 
THE stagnation of parties induces political commentators t 
from practical politics to abstract or speculative subjects. , 
it is amusing to the delicate, “gingerly,” wishful covnes 
with which some writers are handling the revival of party, ay 
notably of a good Opposition or a Tory party. om 


The Lead 
: , ay 
Journal at once hints at the consolidation of the Cons rvatives ay 





see 
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warns the members of that disrupted party off the hopele SS Cany 
of Protection. The Zimes wants the movement and substay, 
which would be imparted to political action if we had a good Tor 
machinery, and by consequence to public discussion ; 
want Protection. “It is obvious,” says the Zimes, 
the highest degree detrimental to the publie service that a lam 
and important interest should suffer its action on the Governmey 
to be completely paralyzed.” Another contemporary, stro igh 
sympathizing with the Whigs in possession, sees in these sugges, 
tions a coalition of divided sections with Mr. Gladstone at the 
head; tries to create alarm at the prospect of such a reconsolidy 
tion, and suggests that it would only end in red-tapery. 

For our own part, we do not see the pressing necessity of recon. 
solidating a partic vular party, nor anything more dr adful in red 
tapery under “ Corrys and Clerks” than under 
The call for renewed party is not explained by any suflicing ny 
Party in this country has been of two kinds, more or leg 
complicated with each other. It may consist in the combination ¢ 
men to support certain personal and family connexions, fo1 personal 
interests: such was the faction of feudal times. Or it may consis 
S men banded to support particular principles or measur« s dictated 
by their convictions : the beau idéal of party in more constitutiong 
days. But the latter kind, after its first beginning, is apt to de 
generate into cliquery—the combination of men acting together t 
obtain advantages for each other in the shape of power or emoly. 


but does ag} 


sons. 


ment. This degenerate sort of party is the sort best known in ow 
day: it is an obstacle to measures for the public weal, and its ds 


such, woul 


ofhes 


ruption was a blessing. To revive a Tory party, 
be simply to redistribute the occupants and expectants of 
into more distinct cliques. 


as 


There can be no public advantage in the simple aggregation 
of men. When we are in a state of helplessness, we deriv: 
vague idea of sustentation from the simple presence of others 


but that idea is a delusion. 
not upon the persons who are to render it, 


All help depends for its value 
but upon the thing 


which is to be done A crowd of men collected to shout “ Pr. 
tection” would be as useless as a crowd in the streets to se 
a horse lifted, or detachment of policemen to assist at the phy- 


Before you collect a party, whether 
Radical or Tory, you must determin 
and that policy must be derived from 
a study of actual circumstances, including actual wants and avail 
able If the Protectienists, for instance, gather a party 
to demand protection, they simply collect a crowd to clamour fora 


sicking of a cholera patient. 
Progressist Retrograde, 
the policy to be sustained; 


or 


ac 


resources, 


fine summer, or any other impracticable boon. Protection is not 
an available resource, even if it were good in itself, because the 
course of legislation has rendered its renewal impracticable to any 
leading public men or the majority of the constituencies. If the 
Conservatives can hit upon a good measure, they may be sure 

numbers to support it, of a real public interest, and of an effective 
rivalry ; and then “ party” would revive in its legitimate shap 





It is as useless to discuss new combinations of men as it is t 
the parts of-an idle Chinese puzzle: the thing upon which to con 


centrate endeavour is the i ma of a real policy. 


o shill 


REPRESENTATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OI 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Tne sudden death of Mr. Law not only creates a vacancy in the 
representation of the University of Cambridge, but is likely, we 
fear, to lay bare a weakness in that venerable body, which wil 
strengthen the conviction already prevalent through . izlish societ 


serutin iy and thorough reform ean it be 
again adapted for the adequate fulfilment of its vane fune- 
tions in the state. When taunted with the confessed inefficiency 
of its huge teaching apparatus, it has always defended its lf with 
the showy plea of not aiming at special instruction, but at 
training the mental powers and forming the characters of 16 
alumni, as that all special knowledge and practical arts, especial 
those of legislation and administration, should be mo 
pursued and easily mastered. Nor to those whos¢ 

lows the maxim of post hoc propte r hoc, has this pl 


that only by a searching 


0 





firmation in the number of eminent Englishmen who | 

some years at one or the other of our Universities. if, however, 
it is true, surely the representative of the Universit ght him- 
self to embody in no ordinary degree the varied qui Sif ations of 
a legislator of England in the nineteenth « ntury. From him 
must the nation in a great measure gather the tendencies and test 


the polities al capacities of the University itself. ts view otf the 
great social problems will be intelligibly conveyed by its choice 01 
a representative. We therefore regret to observe, that the only 
names mentioned at Cambridge with any degree of confidence = 
such as must dishearten all who wish the Universities God 8 speed 
on their sacred mission, while they cannot but lend edge to the 
sarcasm and force to the invective of those who would sweep then 
clean away, or remodel them on foreign and untried bases. 
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Mr. Stanley, M.P. for Lynn, 
Lord Burgh- 


been 


August 24, 1 850. | 


The names aliuded to are those of : . 
The a younger brother of Lord Powis. 


fe rbert, an ] 
and Mr. Feilding, and the Marquis of Granby, have also 
0 5 


ley: ned, but the two former are the favourites. 
Honed, ‘ 
mentn ¢ gentleman of great personal promise, but so 


The first js a youn 
hound by filial ties 

, jection can only be 
select University to that party, 


to the caput mortuum of Protection, that his 
regarded as the defiant and pronounced ad- 
+n of the whose only de tined policy 
oe Yh Jo all that we have been lately doing—to interfere with 
Pc ond fair trial of the principle of commercial freedom. 
the i . University think it prudent thus plainly to declare, that 
Wil a it is concerned, the great experiment for supplying the 
peter of life in increased abundance shall not go on? that 
aye shall not be given to our yet undeveloped powers 
ry a a reial industry and manufacturing production? For 
- S ntion of Mr. Herbert’s name we ean only account by re- 
membering that his father, the late Lord Powis, was half eanonized 
by a party in the Church for his resistance to a proposed chang: 
in the division of the Welsh sees. He was also sel cted by the 
stationary party in Cambridge to oppose the Prince Consort for the 
Chancellorship ; an opposition that, bl nded as it was with motives 
honourable to English independence, mainly sprang from the terror 
entertained of Prince Albert's German education and sympathies, 
_that is, of the reforms and extensions in the University course 
of studies since embodied in the new Triposes. We must therefor 
consider the rumoured candidature of this young gentleman as in- 
dicative of a tendency in Church matters towards the Bishop of 
Fxeter and Mr. G. A. Denison, and in Educational reform towards 
the old grammar school routine. Can the I niversity really mean to 
declare itself in reference to the three great questions of Commercial 
Freedom, Church Reform, and Educational Progress, reac tionary and 
anti-popular ? Is it in the persons of young gentlemen like these, 
that the most educated constituency in the empire, when solemnly 
convoked to aid in the work of political reconstruction, conveys to 
the nation its best solution of the great social problems that are 
uppermost in the public mind? If so, God help the | niversities, 
God help the so-called educated classes If the y do not consider 
wisdom and experience and tried capacity essential qualifications 
of a legislator in such times as these, what are we to expect from 
our less instructed constituencies ? 
In spite of all we hear, we cannot forbear hoping that the liberal 
members of the Senate will bring forward a man for whom it will 
not disgrace a full-grown thoughtful Englishman to record his vote. 


js to 


THE SPIRIT OF MONUMENTS. 
Unper cover of justifying the monument to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Morning Post decries the monument to Sir Robert Peel ; 
virtually attempting a reply to our passing remark on the rational 
of monuments; but habitual bias, we think, has made our earnest 
contemporary miss the question. The purpose of the Cambridge 
monument—which we did question, not as bad in itself, but as 
redundant—is expressed in these lines : 
“ Accident placed the Duke of Cambridge, as a Prince of the Blood Royal, 
cy , 





* ie eyes of England; and although it is his rank which singles him 
1 other benefactors of their kind, every one will understand how it 
that his monument will express, n I verence of a nation for 
nt of rank and birth, but for that xIness and ch writy which 





1 which is embodied in 
t. ‘Do good 


rhe mor 


most prominent characteristics of | fi 
le enough ; it is the prece} 


such 4a monument is plain and simpl 
nto all men.’ ” 

But what, asks the Pos¢, is the lesson to be taught by the mar- 
ble which records the name of Sir Robert Peel ? 

“The statue of Nelson speaks for itself: no Englishman’s blood but 
within him when he sees the vis memorial of whose glory 
8, telling at once of death met in her cause and of her gratitude to those 
who thus die. The more doubtful renown which attends such a name as 
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Hampden’s is at the same time equally intelligibl the man who conten 
plates the bust of Hampden in the gallery of the Reform Cl at 
nsclous of the idea intended to be nveyed ; he waives the ambiguou - 
tensions of the man, and accepts th effigy as a symbol of stout 
sistance to unconstitutional authorit But the re putatic of Sir Robert 
Peel can neither base itself on per | creatness like that of Nelson, nor 
n the representation of a political idea like that of Hampden His 
was not a career of bold resistance to an ephemeral cry or a popular madn 
for which succeeding times might t] shim. Jiis f is f 
It is not the success which Peel commanded that suggests th 
recorded homage to his name—though some national gratitud: 


due to th strength of will that could grasp advantages which 
others talked about: it is not the ability of the man in council : it 
is his thorough patriotic devotion. Among public men of our day, 
there is not one that has thrown himself and all his life—in its 
youth. in its flower, in that maturity of years which might hav 
daimed a dignified repose—so thoroughly into the service of his 
country. Say that he was rich, and could afford it the better: 
the fact remains, also the fact that riches usually incline men to 
indolent luxury. Say that he was ambitious, and preferred dis- 
still the fact remains, that his 
& serve his country—not to amass “honours” for 
hose he steadily declined. Say that he took pride in 
a not his own personal success, since he sacrificed that in twie 
breaking up the party which had clevated Aim and only desired to 
‘ontinue the exaltation; but he made it in order that it might 
purchase a success for his country. 
: It is said that his life was “on 
he did not concede in the sense of 


thy . . 
ction to luxurv: unbition wa 
himself, sine 


success: it 


of concession to a majority”: 
fear or truckling; but with a 


ro of strictly concrete understanding, like Peel, the formation of | 
we wajority was the practical test of ripeness in a public opinion. | 
€ learn by the undoubted evidence of Plumer Ward’s Diary, how 
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of public opinion and 1 ‘ 


foresaw without fear or avi 
his attention to productive indu 
unmistak 


early Peel foresaw th ulvan 
mocratie tenden 
his refusal of “ hono 
his consultation of the broad public voice, ar 
that he also foresaw the further advance; and even his allusions to 
some of the most speculative opinions in public affairs, La 
Socialistic ideas, indicated an indisposition to meddle with prema 
ture conclusions, rather than a blind dislike of any conclu i 
whatever. Peel knew himself—no unimportant part of a states- 
man’s knowledge—and with a proud modesty he expressly} 
claimed preéminence in the ratiocinative stag f 
public activity. He took up questions when they assumed the con 
crete form of the practical and practicable he was strictly an 
executive legislator, and he did not depart from his own branch of 
action. To him a “ majority necessary element in th 
materials of calculating the practical and practicable. 


1es of 


1 
I 
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inventive or 


was a 


But if he consulted the majority of the nation, he did resist that 
majority which is far more formidable to weaker men—the majority 
of those who habitually surrounded him in political life—his per 
sonal friends and private connexions. Without arrogantly o1 
coldly disregarding the loss of personal esteem—the kind hear t and 
sensitive nature that lurked under that collected aspect and det 
mined bearing were discovered late in his life; without dogmat 
cally assuming the infallible “ right” to be on his own side ; with 
out overrating the service that he rendered—how distinct and em 


phatie was his recognition of those who had preceded him, like ¢/« 
Earl Grey and Charles Villiers, or even the strictly popular 
politicians Daniel O'Connell and Richard Cobden,—he set him 
self manfully to do the work that lay before him, deterred by 
no personal sacrifice, by no threats, no trouble, no irksomenes 
no reproaches of motives or consistency, no appare ntly incorrigib! 
but, in the teeth of all that might have kept 
debarred 


misapprehension ; 
back such a man as he was supposed and described to be, 

from half his desired reward by that misapprehension, led on solely 
by the will to do for his country that thing which could be done 
for it, he made himself the efficient instrument of 
country’s advance that we have possessed in our day. That devo 
tion will the monument record in the name of a conscious nation. 


most his 


ADVANCING BACKWARDS. 
THE material Trish movement—towards serfdom—which we noticed 
last is in the way of being well followed up by a spi) ’ 
advance In the assembly of the Tenant Leagu: 
Presbyterian parsons, and their lay and clerical coadjutors 
anathematized all who should dare to buy or sell land in ft 
market. This week, prelate and priest are convened in Na 


week, 


backwards. 





tional Synod, “ by virtue of special legatine powers,” to pronounce 
the judgment of Pio Nono upon the Irish schoolmaster and th 
British Government. From the decisions of this assembly, it is 
mnounced, there will be no appeal: ** All its acts will be final, and 
imperatively binding upon every member of the Catholie Chu n 
Ireland, both priesthood and people, without exception of 1 
station.” But this is not the limit of its power. ‘ All the world 
says the Freeman's Jo / “knows, and the British Government 
well knows, that the united demand of the Lrish Bishops dare not 
be refused Chey wield a power at this moment in Ireland, so deep 
rooted, so wide-spread, and so intensely supreme in it ist d 

m over the publi , that the very threat of « illing it to action 
to agitate for the removal of the disabilities complained of would 
make England tremble to her very foundation.” It is well to 
made aware of the strength of this giant; still more useful t now 
how and where that strength is to be applied: and upon these 
points also we are not without information. Thi ithority 
of the Synod is, like that of Jack Cade, to be d ted, in 
the first instance, against all “ who write and read and keep ac- 
count.” It will be the duty of the forthcoming National Council 
iys Archbishop M‘Hale, writing on the Feast of St. Anne, mo- 
ther of the lessed \ } “to keep ourselves aloof, is well as to 
withdraw the faithful committed to our charge from all connexion 
whatever with the Colleges twice condemned in the Apostolical 


béte noir of 


; } 
condemnation 1s inciuded (as we 


Archbishop M‘Hak 


rescripts.” The ¢ 
| learn from the com 


but in thei 


ment of the Freeman's J ra the National 8) stem f Eduea 
tion: both, with the Be juests Act, and “ other less glaring though 
more insidious attempts to trammel the freedom of the working of 
the Irish Ch h, are to be examined anew.” In this work, un 
dertaken with the purpos f promoting “ glory to God on high 
and peace on earth to men of good will,” [ste in orig.) the de t 
prelate fidently expects the aid of the immaculate mother, who 
being t lestrover of all heresies, will, he has no doubt, enabl 
him to prot t his fl from the thieves and the robbers who 
mn fest the land, coming to steal, and to kill and to destroy.” 
The knaves use to write thei names, and have no marks to tl n 
elves, like honest plain-deal men ;—away with them! hang 
them, with pen and rn about their necks! Erin go bragh 

Ireland as it was in tl lays of the Druids! So may “ the spi- 
ritual rights of the h rehny Db react bly asserted and exercised 
in all their integrity,” and so may the faith and morals of the | h 
youth be presé rved from the imminent danger incident in th study 
of “history, logic, metaphysics, moral philosophy, geology, o1 


inatomy.” But in the mean time, let it not be forgotten that or- 
thodox ‘progr cannot be satisfactorily conducted 
apart from the superint ndence of Roman Catholic Chaplains, to 
be appointed by the Roman Catholic Bishops, and paid suetable 
salaries from the public exchequer. 

To what extent the actual proceedings of the Synod of Thurles 


ssion In ignorance 
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will justify the expectations raised by Archbishop M’Hale and his 
organs, it is as yet out of our power to say. It may be that the 
fanfaronade of the prelate and the journalists is designed but as a 
feeler of the limits of public endurance; but such is the prostrate 
condition of the popular mind in Ireland, that it may, on the other 
hand, be the sure means of breaking down all opposition to the 
‘intensely supreme” domination of the foreign ecclesiastics (for 
foreign they confess themselves to be) over the minds and bodies 
of the people. At all events, it is time to call to mind th 
fact, that the term “ Ireland” includes the idea of a population of 
a million and a half of souls who are not spiritual subjects of Pio 
Nono, but who are included by Archbishop M‘Hale in his cate- 
gories of emissaries of the old serpent-—corrupters and seducers who 
have cutered to invade the folds and wound the flocks—hereties 
whom the immaculate mother desires to destroy—weeds to be era- 
dicated from the vineyard. It may be wise to consider what 
would be the tenderness of the merey that would be extended to 
all such were the spiritual rights of John of Tuam to be restored 
in their integrity and the power of the Church to be freed from its 


trammels. It may also be not inopportune to reflect upon the advan- 
tages that now accrue to the State from the large current outlay of 


public money in the endowment of the Romish Church in Ireland. 
uitable salaries” now paid to the Workhouse Chaplains 
make up of themselves a large item in the revenue of that “ 
blishment,” which has also its Maynooth grant, its Queen’s Col- 


rhe 


esta- 


leges’ Deaneries, and its Gaol Chaplaincies, to eke out the oblations 
of the faithful. The slight intervention of the civil power in the 
listribution of these good things is the main point of “ England’s 
insulting and systematic encroachment upon the rights of the Irish 


hierarchy,” against which the thunders of the Synod of Thurles 
and the irresistible powe r of the Bishops are to be directed. Qure 

might it not be an easy mode of solving the difficulty, to relieve 
the consciences of the hierarchy, and prevent the insulting en- 
croachment on their rights, by removing the corpus delicti? No 
penny, no paternoster—no grant from the State, no insults to the 
Church in their distribution. 

RELIGIOUS WAR IN PIEDMONT. 

Wuite the Papacy is, by the sufferance of England, enjoying an 
insolent predominancy in Ireland, in the Sardinian States it is 
Waging a serious contest against freedom of opinion, after a 
fashion which revives our regret that the patriots of Italy have 
not more generally hit upon some mode of improving the oppor- 
tunity offered to them for acting under a royal alliance. ‘This 
contest in Piedmont might alone serve as the turning-point of a 
great revolution with a royal sanction; and with this advantage, 
that success, and a great step in advance, would be certain. 

The case is this. Santa Rosa, the promoter of measures which 
made the clergy amenable to the civil courts—in itself a revolu- 
tion—was dying; Cardinal Franzoni, who had been reduced to 
submission under the civil courts, ordered the clergy to refuse the 
last rites of the Romish religion to the dying Minister; thus most 
blindly placing the Church in open and direct antagonism to the 
Government, to the opinion of the day, and to the humanity of the 
publi . i people called out for the expulsion of the order of 
regular clergy who had so contumaciously abetted the Archbishop 
Cardinal, and the order has been ¢ xpelled. The Court, the Govern- 
ment, and the People of Piedmont, therefore, are arrayed in open 
war against the Church. 

Austria sides with Rome; backing the declaration of Cardinal 
Antonelli, that the Italian states cannot alter their ecclesiastical 
institutions without the assent of the Pope, and enforcing the de- 
mand for the expulsion of a newspaper editor who has opposed 


Franzoni. Here then the Church is on the same side with the 
“ Foreigner” whose sway in Italy is so detested. 
Ultimate success for the Italians is all but certain. The Church 


holds its authority only by the spontaneous submission of the 
people : the silent march of opinion has long undermined the clerical 
dominion ; it has been fatally jarred in the recent convulsions of 
political society, and can never regain its former repute of infalli- 
bility. Had the first mild relaxations and reforms of Pius the 
Ninth been suffered to proceed, they might hav postponed the 
downfall of the Church; but now the Church has betrayed itself 
to the impracticable position of restoring its absolute and infallible 
authority, with the further mistake of uniting itself to the hated 
alien. rhe tiara be ars the two-be aked eagle on its front th 
traditional hatreds of Guelph and Ghibelline are united against 
modern opinion; and modern opinion has on its side at least one 
court of the Italian states. 

How fine an opportunity for the true patriot statesmen to take 
their stand here, upon this ground, and in this alliance! No doubt, 
the Italians have a right to insist upon “ the Republic” if they 
please; but it is clear that the Republic is an affair of paulo-post- 
futurum, while the triumph of nationality and civil guarantee of 
religious freedom could be gained in Piedmont now. 

What part is our Government taking in this matter ? 
none? or an Austrian part ? 


Any? 





THE GAOL AND THE SCHOOL. 
“ A vERY wicked boy indeed, and gives us more trouble than any 
other boy in the prison,” said the kee per of Live rpool Gaol to the 
commissioner of the Morning Chronicle, speaking of a little child 
eight or nine years old; whose wickedness seemed to consist in the 
irrepressible desire to play and to provoke other boys by sportive 
enticements. To see such a child in gaol is a burlesque on “ jus- 
tice”"—the boy ought to have been sent home to his father. 
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(Saturday, 


But the father is “ a vicious man,” who has trained this and ip 
other sons in habits of stealing. One of these boys had been the 
¢ R 


taught by the father, and then imprisoned by the authoritie . 
whipped; so that on every side he was beset by enemies, “Hos 
horrible a situation! Surely both parent and authorities mon, 
served punishment than the little victim of their conflictip, 
fluences. 

The Lord Chancellor has the power of assigning the person, 
all children convicted of felony to the custody of any persons y 
are willing to take charge of them; and, at the suggestion of y, 
Rushton, the Town-Council of Liverpool is about to invoke the | 
authority in favour of juvenile offenders, in order to their ] ‘ 
ment in a reformatory school. An excellent plan. 

Still, the qualification for admission to the Reformatory will} | 
the commission of some crime; there is nothing to protect childys 
from the misteaching of parents. It is evident that the S| 
does not provide any sufficient protection for that helpless den 
not only against misteaching, but also against more direct 
rages. How continually do we read of children made the instr 
ments of parental depravity, or the victims of parental ferocity 
sometimes murdered for burial-fees, sometimes scourged in q ¢ 
vage exaggeration of Solomon’s precept, “ Spare the rod and gg 
the child.” The case of the Birds, who killed their apprentice wit 
brutal misusage, is followed up by that of Bubb, who starves her iti, 


de 
“ling jy, 





Dig. 


excess than in their nature. Indeed, a certain degree of feroein | 
towards the young seems to be licensed by the usage of ignoray 
society. While a wiser spirit gains ground among those who » 
better-informed, the ill-taught hold themselves free to terrify, bey 
and coerce the tender in years, as a matter of course. A con 
spondent of the Morning Chronicle reports how he saw a keep 
savagely cane a little boy for flying a kite in Bushy Park; » 
instances of more domestic severity often come forth. 

Now, any one who looks back to the years of childhood willy 
member how vivid are the impressions of that period—how tert 
the aspect of violence, how desolate the sense that help is not g 
hand, how agonizing the forlornness. Represent that to yoy 
mind; think of the thousands and thousands of children whos 
existence is one of hunted despair—think of the “hell upm 
earth ” to which those little innocents are born ; and ask yoursd 





if society is not to blame in neglecting to provide some refuge fw J 


those poor victims ? 



















































Yet, after all, though there might be a great improvement iz 
this behalf, the most summary authority vested in magistrates and 
police would not suffice to protect childhood against parental ty. 
ranny or misteaching, unless that authority were endowed with | 
an ultra-inquisitorial power of domiciliary visitation: the onh 
effective protection would be, to make the parent a policeman oye 
himself, by teaching the parent. 

Half of our criminals are created by bad training at home; ani 
the trouble of reforming them is occasioned by the neglect to form 
the parent, educationally. The other half consists of those whos 
physical organization is bad—the bad organization often resulting 
from depraved life under a continued inheritance of misteaching 
Thus we continually trace the criminal population that vexe 
society, crowds our gaols, and puzzles our magistrates, to som 
neglect of education in the parental direction. 

Here then is the remedy—supply the thing wanted, the educa 
tion. Ah! but this is forbidden by sectarian differences. Befor 
you can get a system of education, you must make men agree upon 
the doctrines which are to be taught; and as the tend ney ist 
multiply sects differing on doctrinal points, a general system a 
education becomes daily more difficult. Everybody admits the 
necessity ; but the “Saints” insist upon the impossible condition 
and almost everbody quails from opposing the Saints. Efforts ata 
real reform are scattered and feeble. There is one exception: tht 
movement of the Lancashire Public School Association has alre ady 
collected a considerable amount of organized support ; the Associa 
tion desires to extend its opt rations; it is the sol body which has 
fairly grappled with this question. Those, therefore, who sincerely 
wish to promote education as a social influence, will do well to giv 
up isolated efforts and throw their resources into this sole organized 
movement. 





FOREIGN INVASION, 

ENGLAND is enthralled by foreigners! See how Liverpool greets 
the parting Lind, with more than royal salutes. The Voice is t 
cross the Atlantic and be absent for a year, and the Britons pursu 
it with a fond regret that would be scarcely bestowed on oné 

“our valued institutions” if it were parting for ever! She sings 
and the very notes which John Bull has “ paid ” to hear he accepts 
as aboon from Heaven. The lovely Lind—lovely to the ear and 
charming to the eye—sings one of her native melodies, vouchsafes 
compliance with an encore, and the Britons, who “never will & 
slaves,” aece pt the consent as if they were each and all in love 
with the respectable siren. What is the meaning of all this ?—It 
is that Jenny Lind has mastered an art which commands the feel- 
ings, and therefore she can straightway grasp the heart of whom- 
soever listens. Her Teutonic conception, temperament, and gents, 
are the perfection of the form in which the great art finds the 
closest recipiency among the Teutons: her varied and finish d dra- 
matic painting—which runs upon what we call the “ feelings ” Ta 
ther than the stronger “ passions”—her sweet blonde voice, a 
gifts of nature thoroughly felt: her surpassing industry- first 
seek the rehearsal, last to leave it—is in the true zeal of art; bet 
obedience to the conductor—who embodies the rule of symmetry— 
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- +» the proudest spirit of art. She unites in the highest degree 
is 8 a shape in which music can best r ach the English soul, 
oe best cultivation of her calling. 
eiThe nublic devotion to Jenny Lind 
7 ‘dingers as transitory beings, w 
regan : is the name of Orph: us or Timoleon obliterated, or that 
forgo i « Pachierotti ? Surely not: when any large body of 
of nen race receives such impressions, the event is recorded in 
rote surely as the dominion of conquering armies. And the 
-_ st stage-singer of our own day, writing to her pupil Parodi, 
bly recalls the duty of the artist to do her work well, be- 
‘has a permanent influences on the state and develop- 
It is this devotion which marks the true artist 
from Annibal Caracci 


August 24, 1850. ] 


is natural. We are apt to 


greate 
admira 
cause Ho ‘ 

pt of her art. 
pe tere ment of every thing to art 
and Raphael to Purcell and Jenny Lind. ey. 
" All great influences are recipro¢ al: the prophet who is inspired 
is rapt, the artist who possesses 1s posse: 

While this great scene of subjugation is going on at Live r- 
pool, the stiffneck« d Britons bowing in spontane ous prostration 
to the fair Swede, we ous incident in the 


sed, 


chance to sce an analog 


quiet county-town of agricultural Bedford. \ representative as- 
Tay of that truly English place is gathered in the great room 
F : before you is Bedford,—its cl rev, its law, its 


at the Library : ; ¢ 
medicine, its trade, its industry, its hak 
beauty. Bedford sits in pleased expectancy. 8 uldenly there 
enters a band of men, with the arms of musi m their hands; a dis- 
tinct race from those around you—an outlandish company, mostly 
bearded. What are they ?—It is Jullien’s band; a vagrant crew, 
collected from various nations, and wandering about the country 
to extort subsidies from the inhabitants, as the Sea-kings used to 
do in times of old. Some pe rehance are of English birth, lik 
that tall and comely young fellow with a sort of vocal blunderbuss 
in his hand; but he is a renegade in his very aspect, and presently 
vou shall hear that he discourses in the cloquent lingua franca of 
his art as though he were born to it. Bedford sits passive: the 
band forms, its chief issues the word of command, the firing be- 
gins, and the sequel is a career of triumph in which art rides vic- 
torious, but not rough-shod, over subdued Bedford. 


agriculture, its reigning 


Now why ?—Because of all arts music is the one which most 
holds the feelings in direct grasp, and in all Bedford there ar 


none to cope with this alien band. Not one can do it so well. 
These men obey another dominion, other laws, more enduring than 
those of Bedford or our valued institution and from that they 
derive their power. Sce how strength and beauty are one, in the 
blast of that horn which Koenig wields in his jovial potency, now 
shouting to the world with the loudest ring of open brass, now 
subduing the metal to the angel sweetness of childhood’s voice. 
See how that renegade Winterbottom can wring from the bulky 
blunderbuss the very voice of “ Alice,” with all its woman’s per 
suasive tenderness : he could not do that without the vigour of a 
giant,—as the superhuman power of the steam-engine, subdued and 
inspired by art, holds suspended in its fragile beauty the fairy web 
of cotton flowing from the card. 1 hey belong, to the 
nation wandering like gipsies, and owning the separate rule of art ; 
hey go about the world distributing the spirit of the great inven- 
tors in their art—of Beethoven and Rossini, Meyerbeer 
lini; awakening the instincts of Bedford, who shouts her responsé 
to the call in loud applause. This is a victory where subjugation 
is a companion victory. 

Like all pirate hordes, the band has its priestess 
she is welcomed! 


these men, 


and see how 


derful elocution of Rossini; but the intelligence is growing. Note 
the many while the fair Dolby sings “ Bonny Dundee,” and th 


artful band, cunningly guid d by its chief, keeps up that under- 
instigation of martial rhythm: all Bedford nods and sways to th 
step of the battle-eall: if the whol Association were there 
preaching in chorus, would not every one of those highly civil 
men of Bedford follow Dolby to the wars? But Peace Associa- 
tions and other philanthropic bodies know nothing of human pas 
sions; leaving them, perhaps with an instinctive sense of fitness, 
to the control of art. So, while we allegiance to Queen 
Victoria and abjure all foreign powers, these bands of foreigners 
and renegades are left to wander about the country and take pos- 
session at every turn; levying taxes from a subdued and willing 
people, and leaving in the very heart of the nation a garrison of 
memories not to be driven out. Truly we see that the influenc« 
of this alien power has increased, is increasing, and ought not to 
be diminished. 


Pe act 


sweal 


Tre Carueprat PEncr.—It would scem that the paragraph extracted 
last week from the Morning Tost, stating that the Dean and Chapter had 
abolished the fee for admission Paul’s, was at least 
Many were deceived, and proportionately disg 
deception. “P.” writes to the 7 

“Credulous, like many others, I also went, more for the 
the people once more admitted to the te mple, and the money-changers driven 


to St premature 


usted, on finding out th 


ple isure of seeing 


out, than for the sake of the noble building itself: but the pleasing delusion 
Vanished at the toll-taker’s warning voice still calling for his pence The 
fee, however, being duly paid, the narrow wicket opened ; and soon I heard 
foreign accents murmuring while th y paid the exaction, for they too had 


heard the church was open, but had to pay the mulct. Whe devised this 
scheme, whether the Ecclesiastical Commissioners or a lay speculator, I know 
not; but this I know, that many were deluded by the notice that had got 
abroad, and went away in discontent, while more who came from afar en- 
tered and paid. The hoax, therefore, whether hint or irony, or a reminder, 
as taken well enough as far as the revenue account is concerned; but whe- 

er it is as well in point of decency and reputation, remains for the consi- 
deration of the new Dean and the old Chapter.” 





SPECTATOR. 


who are to pass away and be | 


and Be ]- \ 


To Bedford, dimly perceiving, comes the won- | 
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ALTON LOCKE.* 
Tuts is a remarkable fiction. The author is a person of more than 
common ability, with some imagination, and a good deal of poetical 
power. He is acquainted with various kinds of society, but seems 
most at home in university life, and that species of life, part 
clerical, part literary, which is the sequence to a respectable 
university career. The most striking features of the book, 
however, are the author’s views of society and the mode he has 
chosen to exhibit them. One object of Alton Locke is to depict 
the sufferings of the town and country poor, arising in the city, as 
he alleges, from the cupidity of capitalists and the pressure of com- 
petition—in the country, as he intimates, from the want of capital 
and want of spirit among the farmers. Another is, to exhibit the 
character and feelings of the artisan, self-educated enough to 
speculate upon what he sees, to be wounded by what he under- 
goes, and to look for social amelioration from political change. A 
third purpose is, to uphold the rights of the Chartists, and to ad- 
vocate the adoption of a refined Communism with a sort of de- 
mocratie Christianity for its basis. 

The form into which the author has cast his matter is that of the 
autobiographical fiction. Alton Locke, the hero, is the son of a 
small tradesman, whose brother has risen in life, in proportion as 
himself has sunk. After a struggle, the poor man dies “of bad 
debts and a broken heart”; leaving Alton in charge of his mother, 
a rigid and sour Calvinist. His dreamy boyhood in a mean subur- 
ban street, his ocasional glimpses of London and the country, his 
natural notions of God in contrast with those of his mother and 
the “ ministers” who sponge upon her, poor as she is, are very 
ably done, but rather metaphysically than dramatically—they are 
often less what the boy Alton Locke would see, than the author 
writing this autobiography. In his early teens, Alton Locke, by 
means of his uncle, is placed with a West-end tailor; and the 
account of his self-education, through the instrumentality of an 
old Seotch bookseller, with the low humours of a tailor’s work- 
shop, occupies some space. On a quarrel originating in his read- 
ing Milton and Virgil, his mother turns him out of doors: he 
takes up his abode with Sandy Mackaye, the bookseller ; joins a 
friend in resisting a reduction for wages; turns Chartist; gets a 
living by writing for Chartist newspapers and cheap publications; 
and publishes a volume of poems with some success. Doubts, how- 
ever, have been thrown upon his honesty: in a rage he under- 
takes a country mission ; the rustics are too obtuse te understand 
his politics—instead of agitating for the Charter, they plunder a 
farm-yard, setting fire to what they cannot carry off; and Alton 
Locke is condemned for riot, &c., and sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. On his release he joins the abortive plot of the 
10th of April; catches a fever, through accompanying an old fel- 
low workman to one of the dens in which poverty shelters ; and on 
his recovery is converted to the Christianity we spoke of, by a cha- 
ritable lady,—for whose portrait Miss Sellon seems to have sat in 
some of the features,—and, in company with a brother Chartist, 
departs for Texas, but dies in sight of land. 

Running almost parallel with the politics, and in its influence 
| affecting the fortunes of Alton Locke, is a love story; not badly 

contrived, but overdone. The cousin of Alton Locke is educated 
for the church at Cambridge ; one day he takes Alton to the Dul- 
wich gallery, where he sees a young lady with her father, and 
falls in love with her. On a subsequent visit to his cousin at the 
university, when Alton is rising a little in repute, he is accident- 
ally introduced to the Dulwich party again; and they patronize 
him by getting his poems published by subscription, and by intro- 
ducing him into society as a poet from the peopl 





In manner, Alton Lo« ve diffi rs from the establishe d mode 
of novel-writing. The model of the author has been rather the 
rhetorical than the dramatic fiction ; and though he is not 


wanting in dramatic power, he is not always happy in his dia- 
logues and scenes. The truth probably is, that literary consistency 
is kept subordinate to the purpose of painting our social evils, and 
showing how little can be done towards their cure by any measures 
without an animating spirit of earnestness and goodness. Some of 
the characters, however, are exceedingly well drawn. They often 
embody the peculiarities of the times without losing individuality, 
and always with some redeeming humanity in the person. The 
cousin, clerical student and afterwards clergyman, is a capital 
picture of the healthy, confident, pushing professional man, bent 
upon advancing his name and position, and not si rupulous as to 
the means, with a sort of animal good-nature till you stand in 
his way, and sense enough to cultivate popularity—‘* he never 
cut a chimney-sweeper if he knew him.” O'Flynn, the Irish editor 
of The Weekly Warwhoop, is as good as George Locke, perhaps 
even better, for the nice observation which sees some sterling qua- 
lities in the man, through all his coarseness, ferocity, and want of 
principle. The amiable literary and scientitic Dean is an excellent 
sketch of the old-fashioved well-bred gentleman. Crossthwaite, the 
journeyman tailor a1! Chartist, is a good portrait of the independ- 
ent-minded, thoughtful artisan; and there are passing persons as 
well limned, though some are rather exaggerated. But the most 
finished character of the whole is Sandy Mackaye, the small 
| second-hand bookseller. He is an individual and yet a type—one 
| of those strong-minded, experienced, deeply-read, thoughtful, kindly, 
and even wise men, who come neighbours know not whence, who 
Published 


* Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. In two volumes. 
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An Autobiography. 
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have acquiré d their wisdom men know not how, and who, throug 
circumstances, fate, or a peculiarity of disposition, are buried alive 
and with seeming contentment, in a dark and dingy ground-floor of 
some London lane, court, or alley. Sandy Mackaye is probably: 
drawn from an original, even to the latent loftiness of his characte1 
when occasion forces it forth. 

There is great variety of persons and forms of life in the book ; 
crguing extensive experience, except in the work-room and som«¢ 
other low scenes, which seem a little conventional if not cari 
tured, and in part derived from the Morning Chronicle’s “ com 
missioner.” The following sketch of ministers and a missionary is 
from Alton’s youthful life, when, excited by som 
South Sea voyages, he dreams of being a missionary himself. Thi 
great man had come to drink tea with his mother, out of respect 
to her state of crace. 

“Tle came, and with him the two ministers who often drank tea 
my mother ; beth of whom, as they played some small part in the drama 
my after-life, I may as well describe here. The elder was a little, sleek, 
silver-haired old man, with a bland, weak face, just like a white rabbit. He 
loved me ; and I loved him too, for there were always lollipops in his pocket 
for me and Susan. Had his head been equal to his heart !—But what has 
been was to be; and the Dissenting clergy, with a few noble exceptions 
among the Independents, are not the strong men of the day—none know 
that better than the workmen. The old man’s name was Bowyer. The other, 
Mr. Wiggi 
row forehead, retreating suddenly from his eyebrows up to a conical peak of 
black hair over his ears. : more fatalist 





with 
f 


He pre ached ‘ higher doctrine . & & 


journals of 


igginton, was a younger man; tall, grim, dark, bilious, with a nar- 


and Antinomian than his gentler colleague, and, having also a stentorian | 


voice, was much the greater favourite at the chapel. 
any man ever deserved hatred, he did. 

“Well, they came. 
them, and sank back again to the very lowest depths of my inner man when 
my eyes fell on the face and figure of the missionary—a squat, red-faced, 
pig-eyed, low-browed man, with great soft lips that opened baek to his very 
ears ; sensuality, conceit, and cunning marked on every feature—an innate 
vulgarity, from which the artisan and the child recoil with an instinct as 
true, perhaps truer, than that of the courtier, showing itself in every tone 
and motion. I shrunk into a corner, so crestfallen that I could not even 
exert myself to hand round the bread-and-butter ; for which I got duly 
scolded afterwards. Oh, that man!—how he bawled and contradicted, and 
laid down the law, and spoke to my mother in a fondling, patronizing way, 
which made me, I knew not why, boil over, with jealousy and indignation. 
How he filled his teacup half full of the white sugar, to buy which my mo- 
ther had curtailed her yesterday’s dinner; how he drained the few remain- 
ing drops of the three-pennyworth of eream with which Susan was stealing 
off, to keep it as an unexpected treat for my mother at breakfast the next 
morning ; how he talked of the natives, not as St. Paul might of his con- 
verts, but as a planter might of his slaves; overlaying all his unintention:l 
confessions of } greed and prosperity with cant, flimsy enough for 
even a boy to see through, while his eyes were not blinded with the super- 
stition that must be pious who sufficiently inter 
a jumble of old English picked out of our translation of the New Testament 
Such was the man I saw.”’ 

The following exhibits the “ministers” a little more fully in 
connexion with Alton’s reading. The at a 
period, and is the original cause of Alton’s leaving home. 

l for she n¢ 


ls own 


1 man lards his speech with 





scene occurs 

















“Tt was Saturday morning ; and I spent two miserable days, ver 
spoke a word to me till the two ministers had made their appearance and 
drank their tea on Sunday evening. Then at last she opened 

** And now, Mr. Wigginton, what account have you of this Mr. Mackay 
who hassedueed my unhappy boy from the paths of obedien ; 

**¢T am sorry to savy, madam,” answered the dark man, with a solemn 
snufile, ‘that he proves to be a most objectionable and altogether unregene- 
rate character. He is, as I am informed, neither more nor less than a 
Chartist and an open blasphemer.’ 

*** He is not!” I interrupted, angrily. ‘He has told me more a 
God, and given me better advice, than any human being, except my mother.’ 
**Ah! madam, so thinks the unconverted heart, ignorant that the G 
of the Deist is not the God of the Bibl i msumive fire t Lbut H 
beloved elect the God of the Deist, unhappy youth, 1 me s - 
invented, all-indulgent phantom—a will-o’-the-wisp, deluding the unwa 
as he has deluded you, into the slough of carnal reason and shameful prof! 

cy. 

** *Do you mean to call me a profligate ?’ I retorted fiercely, for my blo« 
was up, and I felt I was fighting for all which I prized in the world. ‘If 
you do, you li Ask my mother when I ever disobeyed her before I 
have never touched a dre p of nvthing stronger than water; I have slaved 
over-hours to pay for my own candk [I have—I have no sins t 
myself of, and neither you nor any person know of any Do 4 
me a profligate because I wish to educate myself and rise in life >’ 

*** Ah!” groaned my poor mother to herself, ‘ still unconvineed of sin.’ 


* «The old Adam, my dear madam, you see; 
on his own filthy s of works, while all the ir 
only evil « Listen t 


standing, as he always does, 


ra naginations of his hearta 








ntinually ) me, poor sinner’ 








“<T will not listen to you,’ Ieried, the accumulated disgust of years burst- 
ing out once and for all; ‘for I hate and despise you—eating my poor mot! 
here out of house and home You are one of those who creep into widows 
houses, and for pretence make long prayers You, sir, I will hear,’ I went 
on, turning to the dear old man, who had sat by shaking his white locks 
with a sad and puzzled air, ‘ for I love you.’ 

‘© *My dear sister, Locke,’ he began, ‘I really thir n t S. 
a-hem—with your leave, brother—I am almost disposed t I shou \ 
to defer to your superior zeal—yet, at the same time, perhaps, the desire for 
information, however carnal in itself, n be an instrument in the s 
1ands—you know what I mean. Ialways thought him a wious 
madam, didn’t you ? And perhaps—lI only Sery t in Ss t 
Lord’s people among the Dissenting connexions are apt to und 
learning as a means—of course I mean only as a means. It is 1 
known, I believe, that our revered Puritan patriarchs, Hoy ul Baxter 
Owen and many more, were not altogether unacquainted with heathen au- 
thors,—nay, that they may have been called absol ly learned men 


some 





of our leading ministers are inclined—no « 
in so important a matter—to follow the exampl Independents in edu- 
eating their young ministers, and turning Satan’s weapons of heath 
thology against himself, as St. Paul is said to have My dear boy 
what books have you now got by you of Mr. Mackaye's? 

* ¢Milton’s Poems and a Latin Virgil.’ 

*¢Ah! groaned the dark man ; ‘will poetry, will Latin, save an immor- 
tal soul »’ 

“ *Pll tell you what, sir; you say yourself that it de 
lute counsel whether I am saved or not. So, if Iame 


nmvy- 


done 


oy on God's abso- 
ect, I shall be saved 


My heart was in my mouth as I opened the door to | 


I hated him; and if | 


SPECTATOR. 





(Saturday, 


, is 

itever 1 do; andifI a R35 l damned whatever T do 
the mean time you had better mind your own business, and let me aan 
best I can for this life, as the next is all settled for me.’ ~ 
* «This flippant, but after inreasonable speech, seemed to silon 
the ilen, 





nan ; and I took the opportu of running up-stairs and bringin 
my Milton — 





























rhe following picture of youth’s day-dreams is a nice bit of m 
taphysical writing ™" 
“*I pa 1 wh days on the work-room floor ir rooding 
mind peopled with an incoherent rabble of phantasms pat 7 > fr 
very object of which I had ey ul I uld not control my day. — 
they swept me away with them over sea and land, and into the} adie 
uth. My soul escaped on every side from my civilized meena 
d mortar, into the great free world from which my } ‘ 
red Now I was the cors tl pride f fr ym n tl . 
Now I wandered in fairy caverns among the bones of prir < 
sters. I fought at the side of Leon and the Maccabee who stabbed 4, 
Sultans elephant, and saw rushed beneath its falling bulk Now! 
was a hunter in Tr forests—I |] i the parrots scream, and say the 
ng-birds tht on from gorgeous flower to flower. Gra yl k ave. 
ntary pleasure im calling up se Images, and work t th 
words, with all the accuracy an are for which my small know rm 
me materials. And as e self-indul ent habit grew o1 , 1 beg it 
two lives—one mechanical and outwards, one inward and imaginat “ 
thread passed through my fingers my knowing it; I did my wor 
a machine might do it. “Thed room, the wan faces of my com, 
panions, the scanty meals which ied, I saw dimly, as in 
rhe Tropics and Greece, the imaginary battles which I fought. tl .. 
toms into whose mouths I put my thoughts, were real an “ 
Chey met me when I woke, they floated along beside as I walked to wor 
they acted their fantastic dramas before me through the sleepless hours 
night. Gradually certain faces among them became familiar- rtain per 
sonages grew into coherence, as embodiments of those few types ter 


which had struck me the most, and played an analogous part in every fresh 
fantasia. Sandy Mackaye’s face figured incongruously enough as Leonids 
Brutus, a Pilgrim Father; and gradually, in spite of myself, and the feg 


with which I looked on the recurrence of that dream, ‘Lilian’s figure pe. 


entered my fairy-land. I saved her from a hundred dangers; I followed 
her through dragon-guarded caverns and the corridors of magic castles: I 
walked by her side through the forests of the Amazon os 

** And now I began to crave for some means of expressing these fancies tp 
myself. While they were mere thoughts, parts of me, they were unsati» 
factory, however delicious. I longed to put them outside me, that I) ight 


look at them and talk to them as permanent independent things 
tried to sketch them on the whitewashed walls of my 
paper begged from Mackaye, or picked up in the work-room , fro 
ignorance of any rules of drawing, they were utterly devoid of beauty, and 
only excited my disgust. Besides, I had thoughts as well as objects to ex 





garret, on scraps 


press—thoughts strange, sad, wild, about my own feelings, my own destiny 
ind drawing could not speak them for me. ~ : : 

* Then I turned instinctively to poetry: with its rules I was getting m- 
pidly conversant rhe mere desire of imitation urged me on; and when! 
tried, the grace of rhyme and metre covered a thousand defects 


The next is an example of the more reflectiv passages that 
abound in the book. It shows how de« ply the author has entered 
study of the intellectual poor; and how thoroughly h 


upon the 


later | sympathizes with them. 























* Ay, respectable gentlemen and ladies, I will confess all to you—y all 
have, if you enjoy it, a fresh opportunit ¢ that isure 
which the press daily aft rds you, of insul yt classes whose } rs most 
f you know as litth you their suff the ¢ 

meeited, ambitious, unedueate ullow, inexperien 
fer 1s, scurrilous dit s, trait Is your cl table v - 
hausted Then sely y ten have y vourself } t= 
sisted and conquert temp n to any o7 t sins, W it has 

l ross you just once 1 ti Wav, and not as the t I y 

1¢ to thousan f the workin n, daily and | ly, ‘ti t 

‘ by length of t Ls their ¢ Wi 
s t Yes And if thos vho have, like you, still 
vhat wonder if those who have nothing vet something P 
Well, though that imputation as a gen lity is utterly ilum ga 
your ar nt of respectable animal enjoyment per annum is a | 1e3 
t t as that of the most self-indulgent artisan ; t, if y t 

P ‘ {- 

as ) for I s 
of 1d drink W 
ve ¢ Uurs may |! x 

5 ible 1) 
; aoe 
\ i hard 
Ie see those insults, and feel them bitterly enough nd do not forg 

Ss. soon enough, while they pass unheeded by ir delicate ¢ is t ul 

sms. Horrible, unpr ipled, vill s, seditious, frantic, pl a 

epithets of , . . . it to how 1 portion t Eng- 

sh people, you will some day ver t t. W 
that dav come, and ho In n ud stort l u ! in 
blood or like the dew on the mown grass, and th ir si the 
sunlight after April rai 

Che following scene may be read not only as a specimen of th 
writer’s manner in sketching a certain sort of London li s 
for his power of appi iting latent good qualities th I I 

I | | 
paly ible bad. Alton’s « rrel with | ther, | i 
vith a policeman, then wit party of 1 1 stu ts; wid, 
feeling the lowness of his pulse, carry him off for a little stimulus. 
| burly, “student | 
} 4 ¢ 
» him 1 tl ! , 
I f iain int f ss; f I \ 6 
P ¢ tha f f " 
ib of blackguard nd sett vh \ l ” 
‘Pots round, Mary go of the pa Here, 
y ng un; toss 1 fl, 1 1 ce Q 

‘I feebly answered, that I never had d k anything strong water. 

“High time to begin, then ; no wor you’! ill, We y 
I'll make you.’ And, taking my head under his arm, he s l t 
nose, while another poured the liquor down my throat—and cert y 1 re 
vived me at once. . a 

“4 drunken drab pulled another drunken drab off the settle to make roo™ 
for the ‘ poor young man’; and [sat there with a confused notion that some- 
thing strange and dreadful had happened to me, wl the party draie 
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with the 





: r respective quarts of port , and talked over th Lis yout-ra 

their f=" 

ar then, gen’l’m« n,’ said the p liceman, ‘if you think he 's recovered, 
“rake him home to his mother; she ought for to take him in, 
tak 
; 
‘Yes, if she has as mu h heart in her as a dried walnut. 


1 stoutly ; though I longed to vindicate my mother’s affec- 
face her. entreated to be taken to the stati . 
to break the bar glasses; which, like Doll 
jliceman a solemn ‘ Very well’ 


m-house 


“ But J resistec 

could n 
in my desperation, 
t's abuse, only elicited from the ' 
jer the un wonte od excitement of the brandy, struggled so fiercely, and 
that the medical students interfered 


tis, or laryngitis, 








|, um ; ; 
— ly, 
a «We shall h this fellow in phret 
other itis, before long, if he’s ag 
i «And whichever it is, it’il kill him. He 








w dothen-enteri- 








gravated. 
has no more stamina left than 


r some 














yard of pump-water. hI ' 
*% J should consider him chargeable t the parish,’ suggested the bar- 
MPT Exactually so, my Solomon of licensed victuallers Get a workhouse 
Coste 
ould consider, iulso, sir,’ said the licensed victualler, with in- 
tance, ‘having been a guardian myself, and knowing the hact 
dn’t refuse, b ise they’re in power to recover all hexpen- 
ens 
it’s all the unnatural old witch’s fault.’ 
t.” said I, faintly 
ir opinion’s asked, young G s, 
ust tell you how that'll 2 e- 
‘I goes to the overs VerTy 8 
ocks for half an } H ts he’s 
he relieving-officer. W y l i 
edn ter eed r half He puts s nigl t 
windy—sends me to the medical I I rtif te M t I 
eone to a midwifery case I hunts L I s He's t i of 
abby with three heads, or summat else ; nd tw e Wor -call 
out for him like blazes—‘ He’ll come tomorrow morning.” Now, I just 
axes your opinion of that there most procrastinati nest 
“The big student, having cursed tl hial authorities in gener ff 
to pay for my nig rht’s lodging at the public-hous “he good man < 
house demurred at first, but reler n being reminded of the value of a 
nedical student’s custom: whereon, without more ado, two of the rough 


diamonds took me between them, carried me up stairs, undressed me, and pu 
into bed, as tenderly as if they had been women 
« ¢Ffe’ll have the tantrums before morning, I’m afraid,’ said one 
« ‘Very likely to turn to typhus,’ said the other. 
“ * Well, I sup pose it’s a horrid bore, but 
Vhat must be must; man — dust 
eonthantorme yt nust just eat crust 

Send me up a go of hot with, and I'll sit ‘) with him till he’s asleep, dead, or 
better.’ 

“ ¢ Well, then, [ll stay too; w 
as anywhere else.’ 

“And he pulled a short black pipe out of his pocket, and sat down to me- 
itate, with his feet on the hobs of the empty grate; the other man went 
down for the liquor; while I, between the brandy and exhaustion, fell fast 
asleep, and never stirred till [ woke the next morning with a racking head- 
and saw the big student standing by my bedside, having, as | afterwards 
heard, sat by me till four in the mornin 

“‘Hullo, young un, come to your senses? Headache, eh? Slightly 
comato-crapulose ? We'll give you some soda and sal-yolatile; and I’ll pay 


me 


may just as well make a night of it here 


breakfast 
did ; and when he was joined by his companions on their way 
s, they were very anxious, having heard my story, to force a 
on me ‘for luck’ ; which, I need not say, 1 px remptorily re- 
ig them that I could and would get my own living, and never 
ea farthing from any man 
‘*That’s a plucky dog, though he’ t r,” 
them with thanks, nd vowin 
repay them every farthing I had cost them, | to 
towards my dear old S indy Mackave’s street 
“Rough diamonds indeed! I have never m¢ 
Ii4 


wey ul 
‘And so | 


to St. Georg 











w shillings 


sed, ass 








1 them say, as 


rwhelmin uts of laughter, to 








iv, sick and stunned, 


you again, but I have not 


forgotten y may i too often a profligate one 
but you ki the know y ; and your tenderness and 
estowed w f rep } s daily many a poor soul in 





s—to meet its i some day at the people’s 


in tell (Alas! 





for t s vy W stifles in t fe t many ot your better feelings, by 
making you mere flunkeys and { sites, dependent for your livelihood on 
the caprices and luxuries of the 1 


One quality of the author is the power of bringing rapidly to- 
gether the real or apparent fallacies of the time that pass for argu 
their emptiness, 


nothing of the 


ments, in such a manner as to seem to eXPost 
though, 


meerned, he doe 


tage as reasoning 1s ¢ 























This attack upon the modern system of business is a speci- 
day our employer d He had I e of th rt of 
f le West-end tailors in the fast de ising honourable trade ; keep- 
Ur shop, hardly to | t from a dwell use, except 
by nm the indow-b He ] , { vork, though 
Is g f rse. as he |} ty s be i pride 1 him- 
self upon havin 1 his w ] Ilis I is I have 
W no elysiums } t t i e ta s out 
four. Hy proud, lux { ! the w 1 1 kindl 
hough, an ad iny a { 1W gin his 

oy At events, his jourt ld live on what paid them 
But ceeding ness, determined, like Reh im of 
tog ith the ti h t t the nineteenth 
tows ager og ool red its especial 
glory e resolved to make haste t M ! His father had made money 
very slowly of late: while d had begun business long after him, 
had now retired to luxurious irban villas Why should he re- 
+ W) not get 1 is fast } *» 

t k to th , honourable trad Out of s 
fifty West wre were not ic h ired leit 
i-fashioned and st igh to g 1 keeping their own 
having all their work done at home and at first han R s 
. : The Government k1 none such. Were not the Army sicthen, 
the Post Office clothes, the Police s clothes, furnished by contractors and 
‘weaters, who hired the work at low prices, and let it out again to journey- 
er at still lower ones > Why should he pay his men two shillings where 
de erament paid them one? Were there not cheap houses even at the 


West- end, 


which had saved several thousands a year merely by reducing 
ir workmen’s wages? And if the workmen chose to take lower wages, 
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h W ound actually to make them a present of more than they asked 
for vould go to the cheapest market for anything they wanted, and 
so must Besides, wages had really been quite exorbitant. Half } 


men threw each of them as much money away in gin and beer yearly as 
would pay two workmen at a cheap house. Why was he 
family of comforts to pay for their extravagance and charging his cus- 
tomers, too, unnecessarily high prices >—it was really robbing the pub 
“Such, I suppose, were some of the arguments which led to an official 
mmnouncement, one Saturday night, that our young employer intended to 
enlarge his establishment, for the purpose of commencing business in 
‘show trade’; and that, emulous of Messrs. Aaron, Levi, and the rest of that 
class, magnificent alterations were to take place in the premises; to make 
room for which, our work-rooms were to be demolished; and that for that 
reason—for of course it was only for that reason—all work would in future be 
given out, to be made up at the men’s own homes. 


i 
We have said that the author appears to be well acquainted 
with university life: this is his picture of Cambridge. 

*“T saw a good deal more of the cles university men that week I can- 
not say that my recollections of them were pleasant. A few of them wer¢ 
very bigoted Tractarians ; some of whom seemed to fancy that a dilettante 
admiration for crucifixes and Gothic architecture was a form of religion, 
which, by its extreme perfection, made the virtues of chastity and sobriety 
and the rest, of a more ascetic and moral turn, seemed 
flippant, and unearnest young men as I had ever met, 
statements, gathered, as I could discover, en- 
tirely from pe riodicals of their own party—taking pride in reading nothing 
but what was made for them, indulging in the most violent nicknames and 
ind esé ‘pi ng fe mm anything like severe argument by a sneer or an 

ts * painful’ anotion. I had good op 


to be robbing his 


{ 





quite unnecessary 
as narrow, bitter, 
dealing in second-hand party 


f theatrical horror a 























ties of seeing what they were really like; for my isin seemed to t ike de- 
ght in tormenting them—making them contradict themselves, g ng them 
into dilemmas, and putting them into passions—while the whole time he 
professed to be of their party, as indeed he was. But his consciousness of 
pow und his natural craft, seemed to make him sider his own party as 
his t reserve sporting ove und when he was tired with amuse- 
I i try t ali 1 in, and set me by the ears with h rucsts, 
\ no g ng; and then, when he saw me at all 
( s I ( tements from aut! : f whose v umes 
I ha I r by ex sions of horror and surprise wl 
sus ry 1 is y mmuitted mysell t in absurdity sed 
t 1 g into t ist of the press’ like some kmght at - 
men S 3 n : d Alcimades at Delium, and, by a <terous 
repartee, turn t t f id get me off safe,—taking care, by tl bv, 
to hint te me the obligati which he nsidered himself to hav ferred 
upon mé¢ 
‘ But the great majority of t young men whom I met were e fa 

we. stamp. I was utterly shocked and disappointed at the ntempt and 
unbelief with which they seemed to regard everything yond mere animal 
enjoyment, and here and there the selfish advant fa nd degi rhey 
seemed, if one could judge from appearances, to despise and disbeli very- 
thing nerous, enthusiastic, enlarged Thoughtfulness was a ‘bore’; 
earnestness, mance.” Above all, they seemed to despise the rsity 
itself The ‘D ms’ were ‘idle fat old humbugs’ ; chapel, ‘a huml t 


tutors, ‘humbugs’ too, who played into the tradesmen’s hands, and charged 
men high fees for ieghenenen worth attending ; so that any man who wanted 
to get on was forced to have a private tutor besides his college on The 


university studies were ‘ a ht umbug no use to man in after life The mas- 
ters of arts were ‘ humbug too; for ‘they knew all the evils, and cla- 
moured for reform till the 5 eonee Dons themselves ; and then, as soon as 
they found the old system pay, they settled down on their lees, and grew 
fat on port wine, like those before them.’ They seemed to consider them- 
selves in an atmosphere of humbug—living in a lie—out of which lie ele- 
ment those who chose were very right in making the most, for the gaining 
of fame or money. And the tone which they took about everything—the 
s, hollowness, Gil Blas selfishness—was just what might have been 
exper ted. Whether they were right or wrong in their complaints, I of 
course have no means ef accurately knowing But it did seem strange to 

thers, to find in the mouths of almost all the gownsmen, 
those very same charges against the universities which, when working men 

to make them, excite outerics of ‘ calumny,’ ‘ sedition,’ ‘ vulgar radical- 
noured institutions,’ &c, &e.”’ 


coarsene 





me, as it has to « 


aare 
ism,’ ‘attacks on our time-l« 
HANNA’S LIFE OF DR. CHALMERS.* 
Tue first volume of this varied and interesting biography brought 
down the life of Mr. Chalmers to his removal from the rural parish 
of Kilmany to the Tron Church of Glasgow, in 1815. The present 
volume narrates his busy and conspicuous career in the metropolis 
f Western Scotland, until his acceptance of the chair of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews, in the course of 1823. 
The nine years of his life embraced in this volume were full of 
active and practical business, or of great works. When he had 
settled down in Glasgow, he found two considerable interruptions 
to the pastoral and studious occupations of a minister of religion, 
he was beset by idle ealls _ hospitable or lionizing invitations ; 
he was overwhelmed bs secular demands ft his time and facul- 
ties. 








* This, Sir,”” he writes to an old friend and neighbour, the Reverend Mr. 
Watson of Leuchars, * i nderful place; and I am half entertained and 
half v by some of t peculiarities of its peopl rhe peculiarity 
wl irdest upor e is the incessant demand they have upon all 

1s persor ttendance of the nisters They must have four 
t ry fun ,ort \ i ! < that it! el nteelly gone through ; 
they must ha né more to all the committ f all the societies ; they 
I t il in ery |} they must at examimations Innumer- 
l eat of the dim nsequent uy these examinations ; they have 
niche assigned them i st every pul ng, and that nicl rust be 
filled up by them, or the doing loses all its solemnity in the eye f the pub- 
li here seems to be a superstitious char in the very sight of them; and 
such is t manifold oft ty with which they ar vered that they must 
l l among t ! tings and all the institutions. I gave into all 
this at first, but I ar ginning to keep a | is eye upon these repeated 
‘ ls, ever s I sat n in hour in grave deliberation with a number 
of others upon a subject connected with the property of a poration, and 
that subject was a gutter ; and the question was, whether it should be bought 
ind covered up, or let alone and left to lie open I am gradually separating 
m\ f from all thi s 


But notwithstanding the energy and determination of halmers, 
he found it easier to resolve than to do. Some ill-will arose from 

* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D By his 
Son-in-law, the Reverend William Hanna, LL.D. Volume II, Published by Ha- 
milton and Adams; and Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh 
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his partial withdrawal, and his attacks upon custom from | tedious outpouring. Some part of Chalmers’s oratorical and lis 
li 


the pulpit were imperfectly successful. It was not till the 
Town-Council of Stirling offered him their first ministerial charge, 
with total freedom from tne annoyances to which his discourses 
proved that he was exposed at Glasgow, that the men of the 
Vest succumbed, and yielded to fear what they would not give to 
right or to kindliness; which is the way with many persons, and 
most bodies. 

One use Chalmers made of his emancipation from secular 
and social demands, was to carry out more thoroughly than he 
had before been able at Glasgow, the custom obtaining in Scottish 
rural parishes of an annual visitation by the minister from house 
to house, in order to inquire into the condition, temporal as well 
as spiritual, of all his flock. The scenes of vice, ignorance, idle- 
ness, profligacy, and distress, which these visitations laid open to 
Chalmers in a poor and closely-peopled district in Glasgow, turned 
his mind to the poor-laws of Scotland and England; converted him 
to the Malthusian doctrine in its broadest form; convineed him that 
poor-laws were alike impolitic and unnecessary; gave rise to his 
work on the Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns; and 
enabled him eventually, such was his influence in Glasgow, to 
have a new parish constituted, where he might carry out his sys- 
tem of supporting the poor from the collections at the church and 
private charity. To the same source of actual observation must 
be traced his various works on the condition of the poor and the 
means of ameliorating it. For, among his other merits, Chalmers 
is entitled to the credit of being one of the first, if not the first, to 
call attention to the ignorance, the vice, and the wretchedness of 
the urban population, to point to the danger of the unenlightened 
brute strength of the masses, to urge attention to their claims 
upon society, and to propound plans which, whatever may be 
thought of their practicability, originated in “strong benevolence 
of soul.” To him too, we think, more than to any living contem- 
porary, belongs the praise of originating Ragged Schools. 

Among the lesser features of the life of Chalmers during this 
period, may be mentioned the unsolicited grant of the degree of 
“ Doctor of Divinity ” by the University of Glasgow ; his election 
to the General Assembly, with coritroversies and debates spring- 
ing out of that position ; several excursions to England after he 
had become famous, in one of which his preaching made so great 
an impression on the London celebrities, even on the greatest 
orator of the time, Canning himself; and a very singular friendship 
he formed for a youth of the name of Smith, a son of his Glasgow 
publisher, the account of which reads more like the pious passion 
of the Romanist mystics, or the love-feasts of the early Methodists, 
than any thing Presbyterian. 

It was during his residence at Glasgow that the literary repu- 
tation of Chalmers was established and perhaps ewlminated. His 
first great work was the Astronomical Discourses. They were 
new in the information they imparted to a popular congre- 
gation, for the modern discoveries in space were then unknown 
to all except the scientific; if not altogether new in the appli- 
cation of scientific wonders to the enforcement of religion, they 
were sufficiently so to be fresh ; the composition, if too iterative in 
expanding topics, and somewhat ornately diffuse, was original, 
striking, and full of energy. Their success was probably unex- 
ampled as sermons. “ Nine editions were called for within th: 
year, and nearly twenty thousand copies were in circulation. The 
Zales of my Landlord had a month's start in the date of publi- 
cation, and even with such a competitor it ran an almost equal 
race.” Other volumes of discourses had considerable though 
not so great success. The Edinburgh Review articles on Pau- 
perism, and the Christian and Civic Economy, may not have had 
the popular sale of the Astronomical Discourses, but they excited 
as much attention in a wide sphere, and probably exercised a 
deeper influence. To Chalmers more than to Malthus may be as- 
cribed that growing opinion on the impolicy of the English poor- 
law as then administered, which, coupled with the increase in the 
rates, caused the passing of the new act. 

Still, the primary power of Chalmers was in the pulpit. Tis 
yen. was a considerable auxiliary to his fame and his usefulness ; 
is visitations and personal exertions gave him great means of 
doing good, and furnished him with materials for literary and 
economical appeals ; but the pulpit was the centre whence his 
power emanated. Jeffrey, in a moment of admiring weakness, 
compared Chalmers to Demosthenes: but the comparison runs 
parallel a very short way. Chalmers might have the energy 
of Demosthenes—* action, action, action!” but he had little of the 
condensed vigour, not much perhaps of the all-compact genius, and 
none of the art of the “orator renown'd.” Demosthenes de- 
claimed with pebbles in his mouth to cure a defect of utterance: 
Chalmers spoke with an accent that it required an accustomed ear 
to follow : the Athenian practised with a sword suspended over him 
to cure an awkwardness of habit—the Scotchman was odd, if not 
ungainly, to the last. After the lapse of two thousand years, with 
all the extinctions or changes in religions, opinions, arts, manners, 
and languages, the speeches of Demosthenes are still the model 
of the orator who aims at nervous strength—the attractions of 
Chalmers’s sermons decreased somewhat during his life, and he 
cannot be recommended as a model to any one. However, he 
was a model to the modern platform school of orators; and, pro- 
bably, the caricatures of his followers reacted injuriously 
upon their master’s fame. In addition to earnest energy, his 
discourses possessed a fulness of thought, and a rich exuberance 
of imagery and illustration, which at the best of times tended to 
diffusiveness and on common occasions degenerated into a rather 





rary faults must be charged on circumstances. He was Provin 
in education, habits, and training, till too late in life to ch ~ 


In the beginning of his career he addressed himself to those 
were “native and to the manner born,” and to whom ethan 
more polished manner would have been less agreeable, When. 
celebrity was established, metropolitan congregations dissent 
piquaney in his peculiarities. The outward qualities of th 
preacher, like those of the actor, perish with him, and desgerjn;. 
cannot do much in preserving them: such as Dr. Wardlay . 
describe him, however, here he is. " 
‘Dr. Chalmers returned to Glasgow on Saturday the 27th p 
1817, and on the following day found a prodigious crowd awaiting hi... 
pearance in the Tron Church pulpit. His popularity as a preacher y "> ne 
at its very highest summit; and, judging mer ly by the amount of phys 
energy displayed by the preacher, and by the palpable and visib] 
produced upon his hearers, we conclude that it was about this peri 
within the walls of the Tron Church, that by far the most wonderf 
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tions of his power as a pulpit orator were witnessed. ‘The Tron Chya 
contains, if I mistake not,’ says the Reverend Dr. Wardlaw, who, ag; 
quently as he could, was a hearer in it, ‘about 1,400 hearers, a dine 
the ordinary allowance of seat-room; when crowded, of course proport a 
more And, though I cannot attempt any pictorial sketch of the 
may in a sentence or two present you with a few touches of the scene wha 
I have more than once or twice witnessed within its walls: not that it vy 


t all peculiar, for it resembled every other scene where the Doctor in the 


l is in the prime of its vehemence and splendgy 


days, when his eloquence 











was called to preach. There was one particular, indeed, which 
such a scene, in a city like Glasgow, peculiarly striking. I refer t 
of it. To see a place of worship, of the size mentioned, cramm 
below on a Thursday forenoon, during the busiest hours of 
fifteen or sixteen hundred hearers, and these of all descriptions sons 
all descriptions of professional occupation, the busiest 1s Well as those wh 
had most leisure on their hands, those who had least to spare taking P 
to arrange their business engagements previously as to make tin } 
ose, all pouring in through the wide entrance at the side of the Try 
e, half an hour before the time of service, to secure a t 
late for this, to occupy, as many did, standing room; tl 
novel and strange sight Nor was it once merely, or twice, | 





after month the day was calculated when his turn to preach : " 
come round, and anticipated, with even impatient longing, by multitudes 














‘Suppose the congregation thus assembled—pews filled with sitters, ay 
aisles to a great extent with standers They wait in eager « t 
The preacher appears. The devotional exercises of praise and pray 
been gone through with unaffected simplicity and earnestness, t 
issembly set themselves for tha f, with feelings very divers« 
all eager and intent Phere is a hush of dead silence The text i 
and he begins. Every countenance is up—every eye bent, witl 
tentness, on the speaker As he kindles the interest grows Ey 

held, every cough is suppressed, every fidgetty movement i ttled; every 
one, riveted himself by the spell of the impassioned and entr g 
quence, knows how sensitively his neighbour will resent the very slightet 
disturbance. rhen, by and by, there is a pausé The speake 
gather breath, to wipe his forehead, to adjust his gown, and p 
md wisely, to give the audience as well as himself a moment f 
laxation. The moment is ¢ d; there is free breathing, s sed 
coughs get vent, postures are changed; there is a universal stir, f per 
sons who could not have endured the constraint much longer: the } 
bends forward, his hand is raised; all is again hushed. The same 


and strain of unrelaxed attention is repeated, more intent still, 
than before, as the interest of the subject and of the speaker 


so, for perhaps four or tive times in the course of a sermon, ther 
laxation and the ‘ at it again’ till the final winding-up 
* *And then, the moment the last word was uttered and followed by th 


‘let us pray,’ there was a scene for which no excuse or palli 
pleaded, but the fact of its having been to many a matter of dif 
morning of a week-day to accomplish the abstraction of even so 1 
their time from business—the closing prayer completely di 

hurried rush of large numbers from the aisles and pews to th 

seemly scene, without doubt, as if so many had come to the house of & 
not to worship, but simply to enjoy the fascination of human 

Even this much it was a great thing for eloquence to accomplisl 

The following is an example of his diction, as well as of } 
elocution, and is curious besides for the glimpse which it gives 
past manners in the moral North. 

**On Thursday the 12th February 1818,’ I now quote from a manuseny 
of the Reverend Mr. Fraser, minister of Kilchrennan, ‘ Dr. Chala 
preached in the Tron Church before the Directors of the Mage n As 
The sermon delivered on this occasion was that “ On the | pat 
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Large Cities.” Long before the service commenced, every seat ssa 

was crowded to excess, with the exception of the front pew of th 

which was reserved for the Magistrates. A vast number of students desert 

their classes at the University, and were present. This was \ part 

larly the case in regard to the Moral Philosophy class, which I t 
sion; as appeared on the following day, when the list of absentees¥ 

given in by the person who had called the catalogue, and at the sat I 

petition from several of themselves was 1 in to the Profess 

for a remission of th r nonattendance, on the ground that they 

been hearing Dr. Chaln rhe Doctor’s manner during the 

livery of that magnif discourse was strikingly animated, wl 

thusiasm and energy which he threw into some of its bursts 1 

quite overpowe ring. One ¢ xpression which he used, together with ! 

his look, and the very tones of his voice when it came forth, 

Vivi l ression upon my memory—** We at tl 

he Pp tly open to that gr exter 

whi s f late years in the manners of s ty ] I 

the same grossness of conversation; there is not the same | J 

the withdrawment of him who, d to grace the outset of an assem! 

party, is compelled at a certain step in the process of conviviality, DY 

bligations of professional decency, to retire from it; there is not 

in exaction of this as one of the established proprieties of social I 

able life: and if such an exaction was ever laid by the omnipotence A 


tom on a minister of Christianity, it is such an exaction as 
never to be complied with. It is not for him to lend the sanct 
sence to a meeting with which he could not sit to its final termi 
is not for him to stand associated for a single hour with an assembiagt 
men who begin with hypocrisy and end with downright blackguardist 
is not for him to watch the progress of the coming nibaldry, 
well-selected moment when talk and turbulence and boister 
are on the eve of bursting forth upon the company, and carrying th ae 
ward to the full acme and uproar of their enjoyment. It is quite 10 Wie bas 
say that he has only sanctioned one part of such an entertainment. He 
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as good as given his connivance to the whole of it, and left behind him a dis 


‘ . in full of all its abominations; and therefore, be they who they may, 
cher ~ “y rank among the proudest aristocracy of our land, or are cha- 
whether t sindeur along as the wealthiest of our citizens, or flounce in the 
rioted in w niatracy, it is his part to keep as purely and indignantly aloof 
won sy iety as this, as he would from the vilest and most debasing 
irom tions of profligacy.”” 
asnciations of Pe h I have underlined do not appear in the sermon as 
, ad : While uttering them, which he did with peculiar emphasis, ac- 
minted. ng them with a flash from his eye and a stamp of his foot, he threw 
company arm with clenched hand right across the book-board, and bran- 
his 7 . full in the face of the Town-Council, sitting in array and in state 
= him Many eyes were in a moment directed towards the magistrates. 
Sagas evidently fell upon them like a thunderbolt, and seemed to startle, 
ie an electric shock, the whole audience.’ ”’ 

An idea of his influence in Glasgow may be gathered from a 
letter written by Dr. Chrystal to accompany Dr. Chalmers’s more 
formal refusal of the offer made by the Town-Council of Stirling. 

“My dear Sir—I leave Dr. Chalmers’s k tter of this date to speak for it- 
self ‘His answer was only made i known today, and the moment he made 
yp his mind he sent me a note of the result I have been with him since 
ite is confined to the house in consequence of exerting so mu h yesterday 
The Magistrates were 1n his chur h; and hi is supposed never to have ac- 
quitted himself so ably. No sooner was it known that you and your brethren 
had been here and made him the offer of your first charge, than the whol 
town was astir. He was like to be mobbed by solicitations, suggested by 
friendship, respect, gratitude , arising from clergy, laity, general session, con- 
gregation, urging on him duty, religion, and everything I can name or sup- 
pose, not to move. At first he remained firm, as his objections to certain 
-s he has to do here were well known. Everything, however, has been 
nd he that he has 


thing 
now assures me 
, moral certainty of getting these difficulties removed. A congregational 


done which can be done to re lieve him ; 


meeting Was held. They have offered him a regular assistant, to be chosen 
by him and twenty-one of a committee named by themselves. This assist- 
ant is to do the duty on Sabbath, and to relieve him through the week Phey 
bind themselves to bear this aditional burden during Dr. Chalmers’s incum- 


is elapsed since the idea was fixed, they 
be continued annually rhey are to 
buy or rent a house for him in any place he wishes, and propose raising his 
stipend to I know not what. Considering what they have done and are 
doing, and probably will do, it was impossible for him to tear himself from 
sople so sincerely attached, and so forward to do everything which they 
Puld think agreeable to him. It is supposed that he will not allow them to 
carry things to the proposed length ; but it obliged him to give the refusal to 
you, which was painful to him. I am persuaded that you will see that he 
could not well do otherwise. I think you had his private wishes, if he could 
have sacrificed to private ease and emolument the strong claims which his 
people here have to his labours among them.”’ 

Dr. Hanna’s second volume is inferior to the first in merely 
entertaining matter: the narrative is somewhat overlaid with 
dry or trivial correspondence, and with quotations from Chalmers’s 
published works or manuscripts. The work, however, continues 
as fully to display the mind of the great preacher, in its enc rey, 
its earnestness, its strength or sturdiness, and its kindliness. The 
spirit of his diaries and his religious letters differs from that of 
others, not in being fuller of matter, for he pours out words as they 
do, if not such mere stock phrases: but the religion of Chalmers 
is never gloomy, though intensely earnest; it seems a business of 
life, to which he turns as to a customary vocation but not a task. 
The severe self-scrutiny of his own motives is very naive and 
real-looking; while his scientific training and habits give a firm 
basis to his piety, which is commonly wanting in such effusions. 


bency; and although little time h 
have already subscribed nearly 200/., to 


ni 


DR. CALVERT 
TION, SCROFULA, 
THE main object of this work is to trace the origin of disease to 
the nervous system,—meaning by origin, not the “first cause,” 
which the human mind cannot in its present state comprehend, 
but that which is generally understood as the origin of anything. 
The argument runs somewhat in this way. The great source of 
nutrition and health is the blood; but its condition depends upon 
the circulation, and this on the nervous energy. Depress the 
nervous energy, and the circulation becomes proportionately 
feeble; the general health, tone, or whatever else you may call 
the state of the individual, is proportionately depressed ; the func- 
tions of the various organs art imperfectly discharged, the actions 
of the weaker become torpid or depraved, and particular disease 
ensues. When this disease is mer ly one of deranged function, or 
of — structure, such as accompanies inflammation, the theory 
1s coherent. It does not seem to satisfy the ré quirements of an 
original cause, when structural change, an alteration as it were of 
substance, takes place, as ossification of vessels. Neither is the 
difficulty quite met, we think, by Dr. Calvert Holland’s further 
theory of predisposing cause, thus explained, in reference to con- 
sumption. 


IN DIGES- 
rrIoNs.,* 


HOLLAND ON 
AND NI 


CONSUMPTION, 
RVOUS AFFE(¢ 


“Every individual, from the innate endowments of his constitution, is 
predisposed to some particular disease. In one the tendency is to consump- 
tion, in another to scrofula, in a third to nervous affections, in a fourth to 


inflanimation, gout, or apoplexy. By predisposition is to be understood such 
4 state of the vital powers as requires only the presence of certain exciting 
causes to develop the morbid effect in harmony with them. The pri rate 
cause in all these instances is to be traced to the peculiar influence exercised 
by the nervous system. Whether the body be robust or weak, or whatever 


may be its prevailing characteristics—whether the blood be superabundant 
or deficient, too stimulating or ina lequately charged with vital properties 

these ditferent conditions are to be referred to nerve agency It is this 
which confers on the various tissues their susc¢ ptibility of action. The sto- 


mach, according to the amount distributed to it, whether agreeably to the 
“Ws of its organization or to temporary circumstances, is vigorous or feebl 
> the performance of its functions; and hence th quantity and quality of 
the circulating fluid, though apparently to superticial observation to be as- 
ae % the ingesta, are, nevertheless, an exact representation of the pre- 
aling influence of the nervous system The powers br which the blood is 
maintained in motion, as the heart, the arteries, and the capillaries, are 
* The Nature and Cure of ( ila, and Nervous Af- 


fections 
Inf * in to the Sheffield General 
Oirmary 


onsumption, Indigestion 
By G. Calvert Holland, M.D., lately Physi 
&e. &c. Published by Orr and C 
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similarly dependent on the same nervous principle, and are modified in their 
operations in the ratio of the quantity which they receive. 

Me: It may therefore be shown, that a predisposition to disease has for its 
foundation a peculiar state of the nervous system; the consideration of 
which, in reference to phthisis, is worthy of our most patient examination ; 
as it is in fact on the justness of the views formed on this subject that all 
preventive or counteracting means can possibly be based.” 

Logically speaking, much of this is conclusive enough; but 
logic is not sufficient to establish truth, or to discover natural 
laws,—as we may learn from the blunderings of those masterly 
logicians the schoolmen of the middle ages. ‘But Dr. Calvert Hol- 
land’s logic is not quite conclusive, still less satisfying. If we ad- 
mit that “ predisposition ” suffices to account for morbid changes of 
structure, the nervous energy seems at once reduced to a second 
cause—a mere means of developing a first cause of disease—a 
something behind, of superior power. Neither do we get much 
beyond compe ndious (and no doubt conve nient) phras 8 to express 
a reference to some general cause, about which we really Anow no- 
thing. We could change our author’s terms for other terms com- 
monly used,—calling “ predisposition” tendency, and “ nervous 
energy” inherent or constitutional vigour or power, and still be 
where we were. Nor does anything of much practical importance 
seem to flow from it. Grant (which may be readily done) that a de- 
ficient nervous energy causes a feeble circulation —that this affects 
the vessels and nerves, say of the stomach, inducing indigestion. 
This indigestion in time produces local derangement, which reacts 
on the general system, and that again on the local disease. In prac- 
tice, it is usual to regard both in the course of cure ; first to treat 
the local derangement, and when that is corrected, to improve the 
tone, to strengthen the system, to invigorate the constitution, 
terms by which is meant, we fancy, pretty much what Dr. Calvert 
Holland means by nervous enegy. It may be true that some 
practitioners attend too much to mere symptoms, and that few con- 
sider the central power, or whatever it may be called, so much as 
our author would have them; because they may not ascribe to the 
theory the same importance that he does, and may doubt whether 
they can in practice directly act upon it. Indeed, Dr. Calvert Hol- 
land’s suggestions for improved and systematic treatment show 
this. His remedies only act like the remedies of other yhy- 
sicians, and they have by no means the novelty in all cases which 
the Doctor supposes. 

The systematic use of the flesh-brush, and a general attention to 
the skin, are recommended in all popular compendiums, since the 
late Dr. Combe so forcibly pointed out its importance, nearly 
twenty years ago. The same may be said of the connexion be- 
tween the skin and the great internal organs; as well as of the 
injurious effects of sedentary or mental occupation on the ner- 
vous energy, and the impropriety of pushing bodily exercise 
to an undue extent. We do not even know that Dr. Calvert 
Holland draws a more systematic attention to these things than 
Dr. Combe; but as he treats of them in relation to specific dis- 
eases, he may seem to do so. 

Upon the whole, we do not see that the author has succeeded in 
establishing his theory, much further than would have been gene- 
rally admitted on its broad statement. This book is certainly not 
the most successful of Dr. Calvert Holland’s medical treatises. The 
author seems to us to deal too much in assumptions, and to be de- 
ficient in logical connexion even granting his assumptions. The 
book is pervaded by a quiet dogmatism, and somewhat disfigured 
by a spirit of attack upon the profession. But it is the work of an 
able man, who even = n travelling on a wrong road will pick up 
much that is useful by the way. His exhortations on the import- 
ance of looking to broad physiological principles are well worth at- 
tending to; the general, perhaps the inevitable tendency of many 
practitioners, being to confine their thoughts too much to symp- 
toms. The importance of strengthening the constitution, and of 
endeavouring to prevent the development of consumption anJ 
scrofula, instead of trying to cure them when established, if not a 
new view of the subj ct, eannot be too often rept ated. And there 
are frequent hints on the management of patients or the treatment 
of disease, that are well worth attention. The following remarks 
on the use of stimulants are sound and discriminating. 

**The causes of indigestion may be divided into two great first, 
those which act immediately on the stomach or bowels, and secondly, those 
by exciting or depressing other parts of the body, indirectly disturb 
Among the first is the wide of ingesta, 

or quantity, are constant sources of 


classes ; 


which, 
the « 
which, 


class 


nditions of these organs 


either from their quality de- 


rangement. They sometimes at once give rise to distressing symptoms from 
their indigestibility or irritating properties they more frequently, how- 
ever, slowly and imperceptibly produce their injurious effect which may 


be generally traced to the baneful habit of pampering or stimulating the ap- 
food than it « 


petite, giving the stomach a greater amount of in properly act 
upon, or in other ways making an undue demand on its vital energies. 
Wine, spirits, tea, and coffee, taken immoderately, or under circumstances 


belong also to this 
tion as to 


unfavourable to their grateful and beneficial influence, 
class of disturbing Each is fraught with good, if discre 


causes 


quantity and occasion regulate its use. The existing state of socicty, the 
excessive mental and bodily exertion by which it is characteri ind the 
severe and almost unceasing drains upon the vital energies, impart at times 
to these articles, regarded as luxuries, an influence as potent and as impera 


tively required as that which is exercised by the most nutritious food, to 
resuscitate the flagging and exhausted powers of life. The benefit they con- 
fer does not consist in furnishing to the system materials essential to com- 
pensate for its waste, but in placing the digestive organs, and indeed the en- 
tire animal economy, in a condition to appropriate efficiently the ingesta re- 


ceived. Their relation to the body is as that of the water to the wheel 
which it puts in motion. Viewed in this light, they are among the neces- 


of life, and to a far greater extent than is usually imagined 


“It must not be supposed from the foregoing remarks that these articles 
¢ 


surics 


are indispensable to all. We speak of them as having a use in reference to 
certain bodily con ms; and numerous instances are daily occurring where 
the pertinacious from generous stimulants allows debility or 
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Quatiens  desengqunent to pass into extensive and lasuniile stiustanel 
changes.” 

We would gladly have quoted the entire passage relating to 
constipation of the bowels, and to caution in the use of purgatives, 
in the chapter on Indigestion; but it would run to too great 
length. The following views on one branch of the subject de- 
serve consideration at all events. 

“Tn reference to constipation, arising from an insufficient amount of ela- 
borated food in the bowels, the circumstance is replete with interest, and de- 
mands an attentive consideration. It has never been considered in all its 
important physiological relations to the digestive organs; and to this is 
to be ascribed the baneful and unphilosophical character of the measures 
usually employed to correct their disordered action. All things being equal, 
the contractions of the heart are strong or weak accceording to the 
and stimulating qualities of the blood. The same doctrine will apply als 
to the motions ) of the bowels. In order that these shall be able to act with 
regularity, or agreeably to the necessities of nature, = is clear that they must 
be supplied net “only with a properamount of food, but with such as is fitted 
to stimulate them. The quantity is the important condition 

“Tn the majority of the cases of dyspepsia, occurring in delicate, exhauste¢ 
or debilitated constitutions, charac ood by > want of appetite, i 
is not gratified from the fear of taking food of a substantial kind, b i 
frequently from the injurious habit of living largely on liquids, the digestiv: 
organs, independently of the causes already considered, are insufficiently sup- 
slied with the means indispensable to their healthy and vigorous operations 
To expect the bowels to perform efficiently their functions under such cir- 
cumstances, would be as absurd as to caleulate on the rapid and continued 
motions of the water-wheel when deprived of the fluid by which it is pro- 
pelled. They must have a due amount of nutritive matter ; and fi aie r, they 
must be allowed within certain limits, and these must be liberal, to tak 
their own time in acting upon what they receive, as well as in rejecting the 
residue of their vital actions. 

“Constipation is not only a symptom of indigestion, of t 
tated powers of the body, but is a means which Nature frequently emp! 
conserve her energies. It isregarded as an evil, obstructing the harmoniou 
play of the properties of life. Nature indicates by it, in the cases under 
consideration, an inability to discharge her duties,—a faltering in her 
a struggling in her efforts to accomplish the end assigned to her. Our nonint 
ference with her operations, save mildly and judiciously to solicit, not force, 
is the office we are called upon to exercise. 

“The remote intervals at which the bowels act, or the remarkable torpor 
which they occasionally exhibit, is a period of rest, during which they 
gradually accumulating the vital energies essential to their normal funct 
and if not injudiciously ag ene during the slow process of restorat 
which may occupy months, they at length are sufficiently aroused and in- 
vigorated to perform with regularity their important duties 

* During this nursing or economical conservation of the powers 
whole animal economy participates in the advantage. The nervous and 
circulatory systems acquire additional resources, the pulse becomes strong 
and less frequent, the muscles are increased in tone, and the countenar 
fuller or less haggard in its expression. 

*“ Tf these remarks, founded not less on extensive experience than on phy- 
siological considerations, possess the importance which is here insisted upon, 
it will at once be evident, that the practice of drugging the system wit! 
alternating purgatives, tonics, and alteratives—at one time prostrating th 
digestive organs, at another studying to restore them—is a procedure calcu- 
lated to do immense injury to the finely-balanced powers of life. It may 
produce the desired result, may compel the torpid bowels to act; but it is 
urging them beyond their strength, and ultimately they will do nothir 
themselves, always waiting to be assisted. Purgatives do not rouse theit 
unexcited energies alone into play: those which are awakened and d 
mined to the alimentary canal are drawn from remote parts, from the sys- 
tem at large; and hence the 

yusequent on the fre quent a 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

The book of the week is Mr. Edwin Clark’s history of the “ Britannia ar 
Conway Tubular Bridges,”’ with an exposition of the principles on whicl 
they were constructed. It is expressly designed by the author for popular 
perusal, so far as the full treatment of such a subject can become p 
aud from our as yet cursory examination, it seems to carry out the i 
of the writer. With the more general matter are mingled some sections of a 
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vility and the variety of nervous atfections 





of such remedies. 
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closer scientific character, both by Mr. Clark and his friends; and the vo- 
lumes are illustrated by diagrams and plates. They are also accompar 
“a folio volume of plates of a novel character as applied to works on engi- 


neering ; and the process of construction is faithfully perpetuated in a series 
of tinted lithographs from sketches with the camera lucida,’ 

The Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges ; with general Inquiries on 
Beams and on the Properties of Materials used in Construct l 
Edwin Clark, resident En \ 1 \ 
under the supervision of Robert Stephenson. In two volumes. (Wit! 
Plates in foli 





Sermons on some of the Subjects of the Day, preached at Trinity Church, 
Marylebone. By Gilbert Elliot, D.D., Dean of Bristol , 

{Some of these sermons have already appeared in separate forms, either pub- 
lished by the author or with his sanction; and a few new discourses udd- 
ed to compl tea volume. The sermons involve the preach r’s idea of the du- 
ties of an Anglican minister; in which Dr. Elliot disavows all claim to the 
priestly character as put forth by the Romanists, the Tracta 
cy the High Church party ; some of the points at issue between the Protestants 
and Tractarians ; and an exposition of the Churchman’s duty towards the poor, 
on the occasion of some charity sermons. It would seem that the controver 
sial discourses occasioned remark, which has given rise to a defensive prefa 

f great boldness and severity against the Tractarians. ] 





hs, and we lan- 


On the Strength of Materials ; containing various original an sef 

Formule, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought Iron and 

Cast Iron Beams, &« By Thomas Tate, Author of “The Princiy 

of the Differential and Integral Caleulus,”’ &« 
{Mr. Tate’s book on the strength of materials is chiefly founded on t 
facts elicited and the principles elucidated during the construction of the 
Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges. It is in fact a series of papers on 
the strength of materials, calculated from data discovered by the experi- 
ments instituted during the erection of those structures. Mr. Tate has ar- 
ranged the subjects in order, and digested, simplified, and rendered them 
more available by criticism and exposition. The book contains the result of 
new and important knowledge presented in a small compass. It is of a 
strictly mathematical and technical character. } 


Mr. Bohn’s republications for his Classical and Illustrated Library claim a 
sentence of remark, as being of a more peculiar character than usual 
“The Races of Man” is a reprint of Dr. Pickering’s quarto volume, which 








formed Se last of the series cont: aining zan account of the “United States 
ploring Expedition,” and was pul lished at three guineas. This costly wea, 
with its illustrative engravings, and an Analytic -al Synopsis of the Ng sf 
History of Man as held by various writers, not to be found in the aiens 
publication, may now be had for a few shillings. . 
A translation of the Ethics of Arist ‘tle is not so costly an : 
Races of Man, but it was not easy to get the book, and the style of ¢ 
rent version was hardly of the time. This diffi ulty to the ‘st dent j 





moved by Mr. Browne’s translation, based in part upon his predecaggn 
whenever they are as exact as be can hope to be He has also add 1 ote 
and an introductory an — ilmost a treatise in itself 
The second edition of Messrs. Taylor and Walton’s Greek Testament op 
tains a variety of illustrative matter, in addition to a correct and nea. 
—_— text; and from the number of its readings and references, jt 4. 
» At fory 
) of the « mp letest editions without notes that the student can POsSegg 


The new matter in the fifth edition of Professor Sedgwick’s well-kny. 


Discourse is a Preface the Discourse itself, on the Doetry 











Final Causes, and t! taneous Generation ; in 
tinually refers to the t f Creation, and 1 ee 
ittac k on the science s 
The Races of M lt G / Distrib 
Pickering, M.D. New edition lo which is prefix 
Synopsis of the Natural Ilistory of Man. By John ( 
x Lb s Ilusti 1 Libs 
7 \ ca J: s of A f Translated, with Notes 4 
































ginal ‘ asia] 
Library 
H Kawy Aratynr Griesbach’s Text, with the various reading; 
Mill and Sel Second edition, revised and corrected. . 
A Discourse on the S soft University of ¢ } By Ada 
k, M.A., F.R.S., & rhe f edition, with Additions, gj 
ninary Dissertati ' 
ENGRAVINGS 
7 I nto J s ] raved by the lyptograph hy 
original Prize Bas- f by J Hancock 
Ss es S 1 Etel vy E.G lall, alter 1 D hg 
Daniel Maclise, R.A 
PAMPHLETS 
houghts suggest y the D f the Right Ho» Sir Robe 
I A Sermon, preached in St. Mary Hall, Glasgow, on the 7) 
July 1850. By S. 'T. Porter 
1] ihe to # / 8 f the Pi sh of B j Speke 
from the Bis f } 
! t iD ving an Extract of the Practical Part of 
Essay which appeared t Quuar vy Review, N CLAXL Wig 
lilustrations 
rHE AR TS 
Tue Art Union appears in some force this season. 
t has just published, of engravings from Ma 
the completest works that it has issued. <A comp 
f the original remains with us—or are we 
version of the same hackneyed si t by the same a \t al 
events, this seems to us better than ar ng from Maclise’s } fue 
many a day. The S Iboy, in whose slackened figure and sad 
eye regret only veils the love of sport and enjoyment—the I 
ing like furnace,” over lute, to a very adequate fair—the Solder 
seeking bubble reputation in the most gallant styl ire admirable 
The episode of Shakspere’s own deer-stealing is very fairly introdw 
before the Justic The introduction of the furtive lovers in the eas 
the lean and slippere | Pantaloon, is in a quest mable taste, distu Dg 
the sense of th ing a painful spectacle of « y Wi 
worse foil of hee« the similar contrast in the picture of the 























Ss tten as well forgetting, is i 
taste On the he story of the series is well told. T 
rawing and less turgid und strained than Maclis 
isual style; graceful and expressiv rhe engra 
vings, in a light style of gently shad d outline, are excellently worked 
and the portfolio is got up in the best fashion 
It is pea y an engraving by the anaglyptogra 7 
bronze bas-reliet DY i Ha oft ** Uhrist's Entry into J¢ 
1 graceful and not inexpressive design, Both the original and the a 
vraving are exhibited in the collection of the societ es at the 5 
folk Street Gallery, and they may thus be compar the 1 a 
copy in flat from the round is v« ry effective—as an Irishman mig 
the copy is more like than th ginal 
The exhibition is even more gratifying to the friends of the Union tha 
the announcement that its funds are increasing on the w 
holders have made very good selections from the various ex! t Ww 
observe few works that are positively bad; many iy ! 
ndseape; some choice bits by Fahey—his “ Blu | Hill ”—Charles 
Davidson, Tennant, Jutsum, Bennett, Hancock; and the ex ent f 
tures which we noticed at the Academy Exhibition, E. M. Wards 
‘James the Second ive’s * Patient G l lt L mou 
itself will set an improving example in the select ‘ 
priz its pupils are lik to re the improvement 
Mess Paul and Dominick Colnaghi are exhibiting a tr J 
i W net 1 DY Wi ilt | ] tu { 
the figures ar full-length, repres 1e tw tatesn t I 
look on just entering an evening pa isp f P 
( ht by his portrayers—tree nd more debont t t 
versio nd far more like; but it is not very « it] t f 
r figu nd the legs have all the painter’s feeblen l Duk 
lf more compact and rigid than this his effigy ; but the g 30 
blance is fair enough. The picture is spoiled by a sketchy sty! 
tion which obtrudes itself on the eye 1 clever engray ' 1 tha 


detect, 





A larg: folio volume has just been published, by John Weale, « 


ing coloured views and architectural drawings of the Tubular Bridges 


b] ler bridges; in & 


Conway and Britannia, with some remarkable gird 
forty-five plates. The coloured lithographs are from drawings 
Hawkins: they give a vivid idea of the works as they 
progress and in completion. The technical drawings 
tl 

conveys a forcible insight into the nature of those vast mech 
a guide to the imitators of the great 





ie editor, explain every part and stage of each wi 





umphs: it may serve a 
1 will be of much yalue as an historical record. 
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Gleanings from the Blur Banks. 
BRITISH MUSEUM LIBR ARY THE CATALOGI E HOAX. 
just sixteen years and four months since the Trustees of the 
Museum, deeply impressed with a sense of the 


‘ned by the learned, literary, and scientific work 
tant t of a Catalogue of the books in that immense national repository, 


is now 
Iris eat inconvenience sus- 


! 
1 of Great Britain, from 





» wan - 

the mined to set about preparing the materials for so great a work 
term! ‘ ’ : 

dete however, and anxious, as they appear always to have 


-» prudent men, 
i an sein from making too se 
-_ ok information beforehand and very minutely on the various points 
tees bad to consider, such the state of the existing Catalogue, then 
ya fifteen years old ; the ypt for the new ene: the elise 
or titles of books added sinc« thev gpa hat 
revision they would require t ann of ths 
officers of the existing establishmen 


th 
the 


heavy demands on mal purse, 
as 
best plan to ad 
that ti 
o fit them 


t could be devoted to 


me, howl 


were re 
what 


it, and what 





extra assistance it would b nes ssarv to call in to the i aid ; he number 
of titles or entries which ¢ ild be made } day; the length of tim th 
hole operation would consume, & in short, no point on which in- 
formation Was necessary OF _ Gesirat to them was overlooked Iwo 
plans wert submitted to thei ‘ - by 


the then Keeper of the Printed 


CaTALOGUR, agrec ing cn 


the m de of execution t 
rintendence to « ers the s 





whole sup 
































the labour among four Mr. Pan nZ1 bel ) f the four and iving the 
superintendence to Mr. Baber. With resp tt the first plan, M Bab I 
accompanied it by a statement rev vending Mr. Par is tl ticer t 
beemployed. “ Mr. Panizzi’s age, activit is literary 
acquirements, emane ntly qualify is t ‘ flicer of this 
work; which employment he i i f accept, and engage to accom- 
plish ¢ five or six years f t ‘ ( 
have the assistance of thre eu-ed I} Ir a 
preferred the see nd I in, to Mr. I m t 1 ex ed disap- 
pointm and on the 10th of May Mr. B r was directed “t re 
no time in commencing the new ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE, and t 
place the is ol t n to be employed, to cure 
greater un e worl mmenced and went on, and reports 
were delivered to the Trustees at 1 rvals, reporting the progress 
I On the 7th of Janu Ls t lL ! L ia | re- 
ported, that of 300,000 tities, t numbel rigi ly timated, 50,000 
had been done in a year and a half rom that fact. that it would 
not take less than five or six years more t sh it: and he at the sam 
time gave an estimate of the furt xpens kK to be incur? j m- 
pilation, printing, paper, boarding ing; t umount of whok 
being between 11,0007. and 12,000/.,, cxpressly excluding stationery and 
ther extras, and the expe! t corr t ets i tl im 
possible to fix. The rate of print he thought un n. but , 
not more than three sheets oct per week lt extent of penning 
plete Catalogue he estimated at 23 volumes octavo, of 40 sheets cach or 
920 in all; to include th sup] 00.000 titles and references. similar 
to those of the previous eight-vol Cata 1 On the sar sion. 
Mr. Panizzi reported to the Tru thes ns—** The Libr if 
the British Museum does not poss¢ su in alphabetical catalogu 


the public have a right to expect in such an institution 





never been attempted on a scale worthy of the n m; and, in my humbl 
opinion, ‘such a work should now be und ‘ ind completed without 
delay, and without reqard to cost t view of rendering it as 
useful as P rssible It ou t to ff é th j n that the best al- 
phahetica ttalogues afford, and t / f f th 

In July 1837, Mr. Baber resigned his office of Keeper of the Printed 





























Books, and Mr. Panizzi was app l to suc 1 him. On the 17th 
November following, only fou ths after his } Mr. Panizzi, for 
the first time, stated objections to ha gy an nted Catalogue at all 
A report of the number of titles revised and prepared up to that tim 
having stated the number at 60,000, Mr. Panizzi remarks, that ¢ hour 
had been alinost thrown ¢ ¥- and he considered it very fortunate that no 
greater progress had been made in that work It should be mentioned 
here, that in consequence of his p ion over the head his senior col 
league, Mr. Cary, that gentleman retired at Christ follow iunother 
was called to Windsor Castle, and a third « rtly after; so that 
there was only on entleman | l Mr. Par it of 1 igi 
nal five on whom the Trustees } devolved tl tendence and la- 
bour of the Catalogu Mr. Par t f vy in no dist spect 
that the whole control of the Cat must f his hand V h 
accounts for his denunciation of a 7 Catalogue, as well as his grounds 
M preference of a manus Catal rw: beea the first would hav 
been & check upon him in / while the latter afforded non 
The Trustees, however, rem 1 f in th letert tion to have a 
PRINTED Catalogux and on four s il « si Sth Nover r and 
16th December 1837, and 1 January and 12th M 1838) recorded iu 
their minutes resolutions of ad nce to that det tio rhe third 
t was in these word 7 7 
f pre gawseful Catal e of t s 4 V nd 
genera and basis of the Cat an) Mr. Panizzi, who 
ely mortified at the T t firmness, 
k it possible, with the 
: his other duties, that he should give that supe tenden 
ns n of the Cataloguc / t} 
that if his iclinations » 4 the 8 ip rint nd j ( 


weed wn other hands 








Ya the Ist December 18 38, the ‘I ted t Secretary to 
1Mr. Panizzi of their resol May, and requ 
to draw up a plan for the printing of the Catal to be ready 
lor their meeting of the 1 l ac py of the rul which Mr. Babe 
lopted for entering the titles, ind of any additions to or alterations 
I made in them since he had become Kei p On the 17th, he was 
ra # the Trustees’ fixed determination t g of th 
vewtiogue in the course of the en ng year nd of t wish to know 
Whether he was willing, in his official « apacity, to undertake the conduct 
‘aperintendence, and responsibility of completing and carrying it through 
Me press, Mr. Panizzi ¢ xpressed his willingn to undertake that or 


aay other He was informed 


duty the Trustees might require of him 


Mreply, that the Trustees did not require him to undertake this work 
ut (n0 doubt, alluding to his expressions on the 12th January 1838 
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wished to ascertain whether, consistently with his other duties, he felt 
that he could promise that vigorous and constant attention to the Catalogue 
insure its proper execution. Mr. Panizzi on 
the 1st of January repeats h undertake the duties men- 
tioned, and to perform them to the best of his power Between that time 
new ! the famous XCI—were drawn up ; 
nts relative to the ttled; the 

an octavo to a small folio (of the 
Books), the of the volumes (of which 


which seemed necessary to 
s willingness to d 


and July following, a set of rules 
all the 
form ot 


of the 


hne« 
the 


Parl 


lal 


essary 


arrangem pnntiing were & 


changed trom size 


RI 
“LU 


shect 


rentary SIZ¢ 





there were to be six) fixed at 250 sheets or 1000 pages; each page being 
estimated to contain 50 entries, or 50,000 per volume, or 300,000 in all. 
Everything was determined according to the will and pleasure of Mr. 
Panizzi; and it was not long before he made it be understood that every- 


thing that had be« one from May 1834 up to that time went for nothing, 





as he boasted afterwards that he had predicted; so that w ex- 
pense and labour of the recent revision, in addition to the compi- 
lation of the preceding Catalogu bout one-third of the whol was 
to be gone over again, on the pretence that the entries in the old Cata- 
logue were so bad, so blundering, so inaccurate, that they could never 
harmonize with those constructed according to the new rules. Poor Siz 
Henry Ellis felt, as it was natural, deeply mortified, and expressed in a 


16th December, his “ 











letter to Lord Aberdeen, of th regret at observing 
that the last Catalogue had been repre tt is useless, 
und an unfit foundation for subsequen pitulated 
the history of its preparation, t! pl en | to him 
upon it, and challenged any exar ‘ itility, 
AN Mr. Panizzi, onthe 12th Jar v triumphe”’ na 
long report, exhibiting th ialities yood cat " nd the iz ns 
then to b arding | rguments 
h | logues of th 


Bodleian 














W st t sl have ente to these 
det 8 i t Ay x the 
Report of the lat } b 
the pu wl y una t vith them, a that Ap] f has 
not b ted bey OO « " ips not half tl b We 
pass over tl nfer esa it t I sin which som {t lrustees 
took part, and proceed to the final instruction f the Ger Meeting, 
issued the 13th July 18 

| Trust having | t t rules and Mr. Par several 
r rts up the subject, a t v minut it Sub-Com- 
mittees and Committees relat to tl ne, 

“ FR Without undery ng the prin $8 est Mr. Pa- 
I f t ( t I’ B full 

stice ft merit of the exe t the illustrator \ I is fur- 
nishe t ry s, consider t ti labour, and ex} uly de- 

ltot ition f a Catalogu und t rgent desi essed in 

I f ¢ 
“). That t rk1 t vith th ust p y ind 
». That the mat s for t Alp! tical Catalogue pre- 
pared in such a W t resolva wh ( sed 

( l 
wish that Mr. Pani we pleas to proceed with tl k I 
tl stun that th ‘is to have t Catalogue, 
wl " r de to ther ‘ press 
nt sist Lp vor 1844; and that ! t which 
ne I Ss i t ‘ vet -] v1 t t ‘ I 
/ / - . 

I . at Hane ann ¢ } ficient) ear l l 

Ww re to the tiz llow i! leri that five y } - 
nt I ur ‘ t WwW ] ts | us- 

t “ y unr i fix t nd of the y 1844 ten 
y ind a half from the cor ! f work in M 834) as 
the term by which the Cat W to pleted 1 n of 
the ! g wed ampl 1 W n likely to be l than 
herwis the terms of Mr. Par s report prog t llth 
































] 4 1 5 On il 
1840, the first portion of copy w nt to the print 24th 
’ I : 
July 1841, t first v ! i letter A mpt 157 pages 
r 114 sheets, was I tl I t rt | t ed 
i76 d 68 wecks: being at t mtn of ki ‘ te ’ 
] W | r} I if rect I have rl 
} t rah ra ” } ‘ 
t i 4104, (Q is r " 
1 W X ‘ oV , . 
+ j | i tix t “ 
Pan wi s to hav v lered y 
Trustees must have f t to be a1 y one Bu 
cond to their wilfu lient t? The minut t it 
1841 i l I} Ps 8 f with Mr. I 
that 1 , four 
- , 
\ x betw t t r 184 I 
t , +} wh t I a 
K I f lay t ‘ t] 
follow lial “ ] t sent pret fa li- 
, + ‘ ‘ ] , +) 
/ ‘W M Pat \ ve ul to Be " t f the 
} , ; if ] 
Cat vu ; ast ‘ +} l, \ I 2 l 
} } ‘ ‘ t te th printer \ r part of m a 
th t skill vy, & ] Mr. | { * 
selves placed ina singularly awkw i. Our i ‘ 
} . ‘ ¥ + + 
very precise d lt yo ild p i ed 
Catalogue of all t in the Library, up to t 8355 ve, by 
! [ tl ve we re now beyond t I Si ind this 
inting to the Vv all the progress y h vet If th ther 
* If there w 1 doubt about any part of them (as s 1a nt has started in 
Mr. Pa favour) Mr. Forsha s ary's ¢ ew . ; 
Mr. 1 t t t : een 
' ’ w g " ta m1 very I 
a: we ha } to s ' : - i ein 
you gment, b the main respon ty ust e with yu App t if 
you h be al to the publi y are the best judge I 1 do carry 
t 1 t hey 1 t fere with a |} t gue We 
y expre | r opinion and determination as t priety of 
having such a catalogue we are not moved from that determin wheth you 
strictly apply the rules, or whether you » not, we must have ’ the bouas 
10W I v to within a short tin in the library, printed by Std 
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letters were only to occupy the same time, (three years,) it would take | their share in the compilation of the old Catalogue, and long fam; 
seventy-two years to finish it ; but as several of them are much longer, pro- | with books, rendered as good judges as could be desired. “Tho mel 
bably double ‘and treble the size, it seems pretty clear that instead of six | Keg per was then a subordinate officer, he had been in the Muse 
years, as we had calculated at the end of last year, we shall have a century to | three years, and had no previous acquaint: = with either foreign 
para — not we but our grandchildren will see the end of it. What | tish libraries but as a student—“ he had had a liking for bibliog ati, 
1s to be done r ‘ his life.”” ; as ; as aaa aainaies Wie era e Taphy 
Panizzi—“ Gentlemen, I never concealed from you my conviction that the uis life. He was willing, however, to act upon his supe 
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. TLOTS’ esting, st 
of numbers, and volunteered to do the work, in a superior sty) to Ca 








Catalogue could not be completed in 1844. The rules which were drawn up, , ’ “Pn. , Dawiis 
which were fully deliberated upon at several meetings, and which were | © 5!X years, as we have seen. Have we any evidence whatever thg 4 Ont 
finally sanctioned by yourselves, are the rules by which I am guided in | estimate was underrated? Not an atom st-law 
drawing up this Catalogue. The work is now carried on with all possible Another dodge which this learned Keeper has played off upon the Tr View 
despatch consistently with correctness. Iwas bound to doall I could to com- | tees is so glaring, that we cannot conceive how it was not at once «. j 
plete it in 1844 if possible, and if not possible, to have it completed as soon | through: that it has not yet had that fate, seems pretty evident f; ~ ade 
as possible. The public cannot expect more.” use made of it by the Inquiry Commissioners in their Re port. Afters Ont 

The Trustees seem to have been dumbfounded at the cool impudence | publication of the first volume, reports were regularly made from tig, eldest 

( 





of this reply : but they might have easily retorted upon him, by remind- | time of the progress of the Catalogue ; the sum of which reports wa 
ing him of his own voluntary offer, in April 1834, to accomplish the whole | from July 1841 to May 1849, they had proceeded from B to F 
in five or six years; that his ideas then, as well as in 1836, when ex- | letter @ as far as the name Gardiner inclusive. M. Panizzi then s 
amined before the House of Commons Committee (Q. 4832, 4833, 4852,) | 500,000 titles had been prepared, and also that he considered so 
as tothe nature and plans of an Alphabetical Catalogue, did not differ so much | about half the work has been done. (It is not worth while t 
from those of other persons as to draw the Trustees’ special attention to | about tritles with such a man; but it appears to us that only jy 
them; but that whatever these were, they considered that a gross decep- | Aa/f had be en got through in these six letters The Commissi , 
tion had been practised upon them, when, in the very teeth of their in- | (p. 18)—“ We find it estimated that there are slips prepared for gy 
structions of July 1839, he had immediately commenced his operations on half the new Catalogue. Its continuation with the utmost possible » 
“the broad scale” which the volume now before them exhibited: that | pedition consistent with satisfactory execution we consider a prim ary oh 
this was not an alphabetical catalogue at all, but a perfect jumble of alpha- | ject, to which the strength of the department “ yuld henceforth | 
betical and classified arrangement, such as could in no possible way be | rected.” And (in page 19)—‘“ With reference to a state of thi 
“‘resolvable, when required, into a classed Catalogue,” as their second | we find existing, we unite in deprecating any veto ysal for ent 
instruction directed. And they might then also, with great propriety, | on the preparation =~ a view to publication of a compe ndious ‘ 
have called upon him, before he proceeded one step further, to explain to | logue.” Had he really got so far as Gardiner, this would have been q 

them upon paper, and in detailed paragraphs, the whole minutie of the | tain step in advanc« Is it not the fact that all the intermediate lets 

















plan on which he was now proceeding. But nothing of the kind was | are precisely in the same state with letter A, which is actually pring — 
done ; the Keeper proceeded with his Catalogue as before, and as he has | which in its original manuscript state formed sixteen folio volur I “7 
done ever since, with the silent acquiescence of the Trustees,—thereby | now sev« nte 1, and “some time hence the s teen volumes of 

enabling him to carry his point of having no printed Catalogue, in which | will become twenty or more,” according to Panizzi’s own statement to La Ap 
he has fairly succeeded. ‘The pretence, too, of his adherence to the rules | Ellesmere? W hen we come to cross-questions, he relapses into the vagy Wa 


having delayed his progress, is mere fudge: the rules are quite as often | When the Bishop of Norwich asks him, 22d May 1849, (Q. 9955,) “ Wha 
violated, and multiplied, as they are observed; and one rule in particular | is the Catalogue likely to be finished?’’ The answer is, “I cangy 














(XXII. with regard to Oriental books) is no more attended to than if it | tell.”—‘ Can you give anything like an approximation to the time?". a 
had never existed. In the course of the printing of the first volume, the | “ No, that is matter of experience.” It is needless to quote ano, the a 
Trustees, who saw the sheets as they were passing through the press, | sentence. (repa 
made suggestions and objections as to several entries, all tending to We conclude this paper with the expression of our thorough conv: Reh | 
question their unnecessary length ; but they were summarily and at once tion, derived from a careful examination of the preceding documenk "Un 
put down by the Keeper, as matters with which they had no right to in- and the collateral evidence elicited by the Commissioners of Inquiry, iat 
terfere ! 1. That the so-called Alphabetic il Catalogue is at this moment, foray < 
It is amusing to notice the progressive enlargement of Mr. Panizzi’s practical purpose, just as near its completion as on the day when itws Capt 
ideas as to the number of titles he had to catalogue. In January 1840, he commenced, in January 1839. That it never can be printed, is equaly — 
says— The grand total is estimated at 330,000, But as there are more certain; and that the titles cannot be of the slightest use in forming ay 
entries in the Catalogue than either titles or slips, and moreover, as ac- compendious catalogue, is not less so, (as Mr. Panizzi has frequent) 
cording to the rules now laid down,” &c., “the total number of entries, it told us himself,) as it would be much more troublesome to pick out thos ; 
is expected, will not fall much short of 400,000." Three years after, that could be employed than to write them over again. p eal 
(January 1843) he reports in answer to an inquiry by the Trustees, that 2. That the whole of the money expended upon this Catalogu bling 
‘‘thetitles are not ready in manuscript, nor anything like it; and instead May 1834, whatever be the sum—whether fifty, sixty, eighty, or a hu. Boot! 
of 400,000, they will be much more than double.” dred thousand pou has been entirely thrown away! — 
On the 27th of June 1844, he calculates that the Catalogue, ¢f printed, 3. That neither the Trustees nor the Commissioners of Inquiry appee - 


will form forty folio volumes, and would cost 40,0007. ; a sum which ever to have bestowed one hour’s time on an examination of ‘this printed 
other witness before the Commission (Edwards, Q. 5973) thought wor portion of the Catalogue, on which so much money and time hay been 


be “ money well spent.” A week afterwards, viz. on the 4th of July, lavished, in order to ascertain its pec uliarities, or in what respect it df 



















































Mr. Panizzi reports, in answer to the Trustees’ inquiry at hat ' | fered from or agreed with other catalogues of large collections. The only yers 
according to the best calculation he could make, the new Alphabetical Cata- and the best excuse that can be made for them, is that suggested by th = 
logue would be ready in MS. ?—“ that the number of titles being 800,000, Forshall, one of the witnesses before the Commission; w ho, in speaking . ~ 
(not less, but probably more) to be inserted in the Catalogue as previous of the famous rules, says—‘* Rules for a catalogue of this kind are thing Ba 
to 1839, they cannot be written out, in conformity with the rules now _ which cannot be understood by a set of noblemen and gentlemen, ¥ ~ de 
adopted, before the end of 1854.” As to books added since 1838, as devoting that time and attention which might be much more profitably i] 
they are catalogued almost as fast as they are received, these titles are spent on other subjects.” 
within two or three thousand at most, always written out, and ready for We shall probably return t tis subject before long, and give ow S 
use, But this does not tnply that the titles so written out would be als readers some further specimens of the s iyings and doings of Sign “— 
arranged ready for press. In March 1846, we have a still further increase. | Antonio Panizzi meet 
On that day, in answer to questions by the Trustees, Mr. Panizzi stated © The dificelty of increasina 900.000 titles into 2,100,000 is not ce avett al De 
“that the Catalogue could be comple ted by the end of 1854 of all the books shale’ Seaman fn “ry , . geval aiiemnaiaden that ‘ yuld b “ cl . 
which the Museum contains at this time, and will contain up to that period”’ | Take, for example, two lections of every English histone Davi 
—[ This is an entirely new version of his commission ; hitherto there had never ** ader is quite familiar, the Harlciat ae Commas Tracts. The silve 
been any question but of a Catalogue to the end of 1838] “that it would tak« sre Beg ph hg T a po = fall indexes. © Beg na Hho it very ~ w - 5 
six years more, say six years more, to prepare such Catalogue in such a find any tract you wish to refer to. There are 651 tracts in the first, and 959 inte ie 
state of revision as might be fit for the press, if it be determined to print it; | second—or 1610 in the two: divide this 1610 by 23 (the number of \ »lumes S 
that, if printed, it would occupy seventy-five volumes, say seventy volumes ee ee ee ee tage hy pny Ps 
at any rate ; that it would take one year to correct the press of two vo- | tract Reseed te eager Bethy eer Mik pee Mag engerase opics, all of wh Gls 
lumes; that it would therefore require thirty-fiv: years to pi iss the Cata- ure separately catalog lake for instances famous pamphlet of ¢ 
logue through the press ; and that when completed, and de evened conngeet e against Cromwell, called Killing no os uneer te ae 
1854 or 1860; Artie letters of the alphabet.” Nir. P anizzi furth r stated probably with a full r title, as it appe n this first instance; anda 4 
his opinion, that to complete a written Catalogue for the use of the readers ence both to A/len and Titus, but how ated under K and dns = Bra 
in the Museum, without so accurate a revision as would be necessary if th theo pro gi Reena ts ash ne nee See See ree 
Catalogue were to be printed, would occupy from fifteen to twenty years, , —_ : ames me ply bundveds and thousands of titles. Then the names of T 
according to the rules adopted and acted upon down to this time Fi- if ‘thes have ever been written with the slightest variation, even of a letter—if ’ val 
nally, in his letter to Lord Ellesmere, of 19th January 1848, we have a “v* -_ n written in I ay epee It ulian, em < I — - r reyy oe > + soit Clari 
tolerably full development of the Keeper’s ideas of a suitable Catalogue for Mit’ 8 if they w so deus atthess, ‘Toone tase Gan * On net woe 
the Museum Library of bibliography” Academies, 6 s ot On cciemen of © at least be 

“No doubt, a good, well-arranged, and well-kept-up catal gue, holly in | to the column, every one of whi las e repeated once or oftener ; re ai 20 t 
manuscript, is what is wanted in a large increasing library. ) page medical theses of A/berti as President, whi sar me yo ps r : regan anert & irs 
to contain more than three entries at first; these thre« m. ies should - A pee a eons , * sap ool “ae i ips ap so parergevedbnr - bee ; 
at full length, not abridged, but as they stand on the shelf. The pages sige = eaygtc  gnageces. Suga tse fever coming to an end with su \ 
should be of a moderate folio size, and no more than two additional entries eS r 
should ever be made in them. There ought to be no more than five entries ee ies 
on a page; when another title, making a sixth entry on a page, the whol 
leaf should be retranscribed on the original plan. One volume of 700 pages On th June, in India, the Lady ; ige, of a danghte 
(three entries on each page) would contain 2,100. Five hundred such vo- On the Sth July, at Varna, in Bul f Lieutenant-Colonel E.5t 
lumes would contain 1,050,000 such entries, with space to increase the whol , M pet eo ~ ~ ate Edn Ra 
to 1,750,000." [We should say, 2,100,000, by the additional contrivance of . , ’ a 
retranscribing the leaf! W M Reiga Hon. Mrs. Alt Ww 

To any one desirous of discovering the mystery of Mr. Panizzi's plan of 
cataloguing, this last extract will afford the simplest and readiest key. * n the 17th, in Chester Square, the Hon. Mrs. Graham Toler, Soe. oie 

On the 18th, at the Chateau, Leicester, tl Wife of Captain Chesiyn . ; 
We have tried it ourselves, and found it to answer perfectly, whatever  },;, ; , Oct 
number of volumes the Library may contain. The Library of the British ” On the 20th, at Plas Issa, Denbighshire, the e of the Rev. H.R ids, Bt r 
Museum was estimated to contain 300,000 volumes at the time the pro- , Rector of Rothertield Peppard, Oxfordshire , 
posed new Catalogue was begun. By whom was it so estimated ?>—by = pe + _ cone pagel = B., ¢ uly Georgiana Ba 
NM Lale af Sh say ALN ~) ‘ A Gau iver 


Messrs. Ellis and Baber, two gentlemen whom experience, derived from 
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August 24, 1850. ] 


MARRIAGES. 
\xford, Upper Canada, by the Rev. Henry Revell, A.M., 


West ( 
Bode Rector of Guelph and Rural Dean, to Catherine, 
i 


2d Jul 
On the 24 July, Palmer, A.B., 








the Rev arog the late John Blanshard, Esq., H. E. I. Company’s Servi ; 

fourth daugh e Araathner type" Basildon, Berks, Commande r Francis Thomas Brown, 
On the Lees ™ third ‘daughter of the Rev. G. H. Peel, of the Grotto, Basildon 
N., 1 Ores Dawlish, Francis Barrow, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, barrister-at-law, 
On the 5th, é ’ " 


second daughter of Rear-Admiral Thomas Dick, of Brook House, 





to Catherine Clara, 


sh. 
—_— 20th, 


at Rochdale, George Poulden, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 


On Emma Frances, second daughter of the Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, D.D., 

st-law, to » ial 
Zochdale. 
Vicar of Roche DEATHS. 
he 8th August, at Tours, ¢ harlotte, the Wife of Colonel Verrier, and sister of 
On the o* d ; 
Srotherton. . 

Major-General f Interlacken, by the accidental discharge of his rifle, John William, 

On the hed Hon. James and the late Lady E. Dutton; in his 22d year 
eldest son ¢ Pimlico, Caroline Calladine, Relict of the late 


in Ranelagh Terrace, 
x, of Iver; in her 100th year. i 

. alencia, county of Kerry, Susan Ann, Wife of William Talbot 
Abb in the same county, and third daughter of the late | 
in her 33d year 


On the 16th, 
r. Charles Co 
Ss the 16th, at V i 
sq., of Ardfert 





Crosbie, EF 





cew Burrell, of Stoke Park, Suffolk ; ‘ 
in 7! ry Feock, Cornwall, the Rev. William Hichens, Curate of St. Fe- } 
On the vile of Exeter College, eldest son of Robert Hichens, Esq., of East | 
\ 


eck, and Fellow 
eiwict in his 25th year. 
in London, Caroline Alicia Sheridan, Widow of the late Major-Gene- 


7 at Tenby, South Wales, drowned whilst bathing, Thomas Hastings 


Atwood, the ¢ ldest son of the Rev. Francis Thomas Atwood, oor of Hammer 
= at Grimsby; in his 21st year 


smith and Gre 
On the 18th, at the 
buthnot , 
On the 
- the 19th, at Brighton, Sir 
in his 81st year. , 
"0 the 20th, in Carlton Terrace, the Right Hon. the Dowager Lady Wenlock 
On tl 9st, Sir Charles Blois, Bart., of Cockfield Hall, Suffolk ; in his 85th year. 
21st, John Henry Ley, Esq., the Clerk of the House 


Piccadilly, the Right Hon. Charles Ar- 





Duke of Wellington’s, 


9th, in London, Sir Charles Vincent Loraine, Bart in his 43d yea 
: Martin Archer Shee, President of the Royal 


yn the 
Oe the 2st, in Richmond Terrace, 
if Commons, of Trehill, Devon. 


MILITARY 6 


! | 
Acade- | 








a AZETTE, 











apurratty, Aug. 16.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. W. G. Suther to be 
Capt. vice Capt. J. Dowman, retired. ‘ 

i orrick, Aug. 23.—l7th Regt. of Light Drags.—Cornet A. Learmonth to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Reed, who retires 34th Foot—Capt. T. Bellew, from the 
sth Foot, to be Capt. vice C. W. Randolph, who retires upon half-pay 5th Foot. 63d | 
Foot—Ensign E. Rk. C. Sheldon to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fairtlough, who re- | 
tires. 68th Foot Lieut. T. De Courcy Hamilton to be Adjt. vice Nicol, who resigns | 
the adjutancy only. 77th Foot—Lieut. H. Watts, from half-pay unatt. to be Lieut 
(repaying the difference,) vice O’Brien, promoted; | nsign Ii. Kent to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Watts, who retires. 88th Foot—Lieut. Nathaniel Steevens, from the | 
2th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Leatham, promoted 

Unattached.—Lieut. J. B. Leatham, from the 88th Foot, to be Capt. without pur- 


chase 
Orrick or Orpwancer, Aug. 20 
to be Capt. vice Young, retire d upon full-pay 


ond ( 
Gleig 


Royal Regt. of Artillery.—S 
First Lieut. A. ¢ 


pt. E. Price 


to be Second 








Capt. vice Price ; Second Lieut. R. Mackenzie to be First Lieut. vice Gleig | 
a apn ‘ 7ETITp 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 

Tue sday, August 20 | 
Pantnersnirs Disso.vep.— Brown and Haigh, Liverpool, commission-agents | 

(hrippes and Son, Petworth, auctioneers—Pearson and Co. Almondbury, scrib- 

bling-millers—Cardiff and Co. Liverpool, ship-bread-baker J. and J. Lord, Lower 

Booths, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturers—Stratton and Co tristol, manufac- | 





turers of wheels—Nevison and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, con ion-agents— Chap- 

pell and Plant, Manchester, fustian-manufacturers—Bentley and Carr, Ashton- | 

under-Lyne, brewers ; as far as regards R. Bentley—C. and J. Smith, Mold Green, 

Huddersfield, drysalters—Clapham and Gray, Leeds, joiner Birt and Co. Mounton, 

Monmouthshire, paper-makers ; as far as regards J. Birt—Brown and Co. Colchester, | 
ywsters—Elliot and Collins, jun. Tenterden, plumbers—S. and M 





Weetman, 
Gloucest ! 

Holland 
Bell, Le 


mdaon an 


silk- 
Manchester, fustian-manufacturers—E. and D, Penly, Alderley, 
White and Faulls, Fareham, Hampshire, wine-merchants 
Oldham, tailors—Samuel and Co. Rio de Janeiro—A W 
plumbers—Chapman and Mann, Woolpit, Suffolk, grocers—the L« 
minster Bank; as far as regards W. Stuart 

Bayxxrvptrs.—Joun Gray and Roserr WiiwtiaMs, Chester, 


dyers 


and 





to 


surren- 


engineers, 


























der Sept. 2, 23: solicitor, Walker, Chester; official assignee, ¢ nove, Liverpool 
Wituam Goopwix, Macclesfield, manufacturer, Sept. 4, 26: solicitors, Lawrence 
and Reed, Bread Street ; Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Hobson, Man- 
WituiamM Hymers, Gateshead, publican, Aug , Oct. 3 itors, Harle, 
Southampton Buildings; Butcherbank, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, 
Wakley, Newcastle-upon-T yne 
Cerriricate.—Zo be granted, unless cause be shown to the ntrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 14, Nicholson, York, trader 
Dectarations oF DivipeNps.—Thomas, Bristol, hotelkeeper; div. of 5s. Aug 
21, and any subsequent Wednesday; Miller, Bristol—II. and J. Davis, Chalford, 
Gloucestershire, clothiers ; div. of 5d.; and a div. of 9s. on the separate estate of J 
Davis, Aug. 21, and any subsequent Wednesday; Miller, Brist« Knight, Bristol 
ersmith; div. of Is. l0jd. Aug. 21 any subsequent Wednesday; Miller, 
i—Collins, Bristol, tailor ; div. of 6s. Aug. 21, and any subsequent Wednesday; | 
iller, Bristol—Dickson, Narberth, Pembrokeshire, grocer ; div. of 6s. 8d. Aug. 21, | 
ind any subsequent Wednesday; Miller, Bristol } 
Scorcu SrqurstraTions.—Jenkins, Lochgoilhead, Argyllshire, wright, Aug. 23, | 
Mein, Kelso, cabinet-n Aug. 26, Sept. 24—S me writer, 








3, Sept. 16—Miller, Edinbu ,’ cattle-dealer, Ang 26 
Hamilton, Haddington, }! 





M‘ Haffie, 

















“ banker, Aug. 26, Sept. 16 ‘ | 

| 

Friday, August 23. | 

Pantyersuips Dissovep.—H hin, Edgeware Road, oil-warehousemen | 

; Huntington and Stonehewer, I designe) Snowden and Alderson, } 

Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers und Co. Black! eins ee ace 

and J.'R Gay, Leeds, cutlers o. Bolton-le-Moors, brass-founders 

The Misces Holman, Topsham, gro Dawes and Sons, Ws Bromwich, iron- 
masters—Legras and Co. Paris, engineers—J. and W. Po vetlel oe 

lealers—Davies and Hitchings, Narberth, Pembrokeshir lraper Donnelly and | 

Clark, St. John’s Road, t pper Holloway, builders—Chaffey and Co. Thorncor 

Woolstaplers Wild and Treasure, Marylebone Street, drape _—om | 

Broad Street, chemists : | 

Baxkrvprcy ANNULLED.—Revnen Brooks, Regent Street, picture-dealer 
Baxxavrrs Joseru Samvur. Hoper and James Cutrry, New Oxford Street, tai- 

‘ors, to surrender Sept. 5, Oct. 4 solic Linklaters Hiette Bow, Mansion- | 

























s Ch 
a ; Official assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane—Rorerr Banxarp, Carnaby Street, 
en Square, oilman, Sept. 4, Oct. 8 licitor, Boulton, Northampton Square; offi- | 
“a assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Dorinpa ANN Burner, Dawley, Shrop- | 
suire, lodging-housekeeper, Se pt. 7, Oct. 8: solicitors, Smith and Ja Birming- | 
; Official assignee, ¢ hristie, Birmingham—Tuomas Tuomas, Dudley, iron-mer- | 
. Sept. 4, Oct. 1: solicitors, l und Canning, Dudley; H 1, Bir- | 
yham ; official assignee, Valpy , 1am—THomas Wiison, West h, | 
manufacturer, Sept. 4, Oct. I: solicitors, Motteram and Co. Birmingh lodg 
1, Birn Ingham ; official assignee, C} tie, Birmingham—Janr Tuomas naw 
“on, grocer, Sept. 6, Oct. 4: solicitor, Abbot, Bristol ; official assign ton, 
‘tol—Joskpn KIRKLAND, Stoc kport, joiner, Sept. 2, Oct. 2 t Goolden 
sport; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester—Henry Epwa rLAcH, New 
“upon-Tyne, merchant, Aug. 28, Oct. 8: solicitors, Sudlow nd ¢ Bedford | 
Tyne Janie. Ne weastle upo i-Tyne; official assignee, w al ley, Newcastle-up on 
Oct. 10 at stage eh a HARD nh, ee Ss - ade b. atcher Au 28. | 
signee, Wak] re ul ipe, iray’s Inn Square : Medecalf, orth Shields; cial as- 
Ang, 98 a a ewcastle-upon-Tyne —Raurn Dickenson, Crook, Dur , grocer, 
Newcastle. 4 _Solicitor, Harle, Southampton Buildings ; official assignee, Baker, 
e-upon-T yne. 
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Divipenps.—Sept. 16, Tapley, Sidmouth, linendraper—Sept. 16, Welch, Westbury 
Wiltshire, innkeeper—Sept. 27, Jardine, Dartford, linendraper—Sept. 16, Cohen» 
Lloyd's Coffee-house, merchant—Sept. 16, Blackmore, Cork Street, tailor—Sept. 27, 
Clarke and Co: Leicester, bankers—Nov. 10, Alsop, Walsall, lead-merchant— Oct. 4, 
Stone, Derbyshire, builder—Oct. 3, Hellings, Rugeley, brewer—Oct. 3, Mitchell, 
Birmingham, draper— Oct. 8, Thomas, Leominster, wine-merchant—Sept. 26, Storm, 
Cardiff, builder—Sept. 26, Matthews, Monmouth, pianoforte-seller—Sept. 18, Yol- 
land, Ashburton, limeburner—Sept. 16, Livsy, Bury, cotton-spinner—Sept. 16, Spen- 


cer, Manchester, cotton-spinner. 
CERTIFICATES 



































To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 


meeting.—Sept. 13, Spratt, Slaone Terrace, coach-maker—Sept. 13, Newton, Dover 
Street, milliner—Sept. 13, Absalom, Portsmouth, coal-merchant—Sept. 24, Richard- 
son, Edgware Road, ironmonger—Sept. 16, Barnes, Hungerford, auctioneer—Sept. 
27, Pretty, Leicester, grocer—Oct. 3, Stoessiger, Birmingham, jeweller 
Dectarations or Divipenps.—Kidd, Tynemouth, brewer; second and final div. 
of 103d. on the separate estate, on any Saturday; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
W. and J. Pile, Monkwearmouth, ship-builders; first div. of 1s. 6d. and on the sepa- 
rate estate of J. Pile first div. of 10s. any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Scorch SEQUESTRATIONS Murray, Helmsdale, shipmaster, Aug. 29, Sept. 18 
Bridges or King, Forres, Aug. 29, Sept. 17. 
PRICES CURRENT 
\ 4k Viv tui . 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices 
Saturd | Monday Tuesday Wednes, Thurs. | Friday, 
3 per Cent Consols 969 | cy " a | 96} 64 
Ditto for Account 96} 964 vog 4 | m6 5 96) 
3 per Cents Reduced 97 7 9 103 Hig vk 
3} per Cents as} 9 vs na ” 99} 
Long Annuities 8) — 8} } si 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent 2123 2113 2124 212) 212 
India Stuck, 10} per Cent - 267 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem 65 pm 68 65 63 68 % 
India Bonds, 3} per Cent — | - SS pm 55 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening 
Austrian . ; 5 p. Ct Bi Massachusetts (Sterling 5 p. Ct 1073 
Belgian ‘i.— 91} Mexican ° ) 29) 
Ditto 2) — Michigan eee 6 
Brazilian 5+— | 92 Mississippi (Sterling 6 
suenos Ayres 6 - New York (1858 i} - 3 
Chilian . 6 Ohio 6 
Danish _— 77 Pennsylvania 5 83) ex d. 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 24—- 57) Peruvian i Sif 
Ditto ‘ ~ SY Portuguest ) 
French ji - Ditt 3 
Ditto >) — | orf Russian 5 1124 
Indiana (Sterling | - 734 Spanish 5 18 
Illinois 6 Ditt 3 74 
Kentucky ~ Ditto (Passive sf 
Louisiana (Sterling ) 9exd Ditto (Deferred 
Maryland (Sterling ) oY) Venezuela Active ° d 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Rartwars— Banks 
Caledonian Th Australasian 27} 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 2 British North American 
Kastern Counties 64 Colonial i) 
Great Northern %} Commercial of London } 2] 
Great North of England London and Westminster | 
Great South. and West. Ireland London Joint Stock | 
Great Western ) National of Ireland 
Hull and Selby —_ National Provincial | 7h 
Lancashire an Provincial of Ireland 42 
Lancaster ane i Union of Australia 2 
London Brighton and South Coas su Union of London ,,. | I } 
London and Blackwall i} Mines— 
London and North-western lily liolanos | 
Midland 3 Brazilian Imperial 
North British 6 Ditto (St. John del Rey 15} 
South-eastern and Dover | 15) Cobre Copper 4 
South- western biexd MISCELLAN bows 
York, Newcastle, and Berwi 4 Australian Agricultural 15 
York and North Midland 158 Canada ; 
Doc as— General Steam 27 
East and West India 143 Peninsular and Oriental Steam 77 
London . 122 Royal Mail Steam 60 
St. Katherine 82 South Australian ° Bh exd 
BULLION Per oz METALS Per ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0 000 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Picces 0 0 06 Iron, British Bars 510 0 0 0 
New Dollars 0 410} Lead, British Pig 715 © 18 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ( il Steel, Swedish heg 1315 O lt © 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 23. 
s s s s s ‘ 
Wheat, R.New 40to42 | Rye 22to2 Maple i6to 17 
Fin 42 —44 Barley 19 2 White is 
Old 10—41 Malting 23— 24 Boilers 1 18 
Whit il 42 Malt, Ord 48 7 Beans, Ticks 18 i” 
Fine i 44 Fine , 2 Old 2 2 “ 21 23 
Super. New. 44—50 | Peas, Hog... 27—28 | Indian Corn, 27 —29 Fine 23 —24 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN WEEKLY AVERAGI 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England ‘and Wales For the Week ending Aug. 17 
Wheat 43s, 1d. | Rye 23s, 34. | Wheat 43s. 8d. | Rye Od, 
Barley 22 » | Beans 2 7 Barley 8 | Beans a 2 
Oats 18 0 | Peas 27 2 Oats 4 Peas v ; 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town-madt per sack 40s. to 4 Butter—Best Fresh, lls. Od. per doz 
Seconds 40 Carlow 6s. t i. 108, per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 32 - i Bacon, Irish per cwt. ¢ to 
Norfolk and Stockton 0 — 32 Cheese, Cheshire i2 60 
American per barrel 23 25 Derby Plain 44 i 
Canadian 23 a4 Hams, York t 70 
Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 41b. loaf Eges, French, per 120, 4s. Od. t s. 6d 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoate ann Lrapenr ° SMirurir “ Hea y CATTLE at 
‘ s. a s. d ’ s. a s a SMITH FIEL 
Keef 2 6t l0otos 4 21 »3 6 to it Friday londay 
Mu . ‘ ~ 8 ; 10 4 2. Beasts. 1,098 i 
Vea 24 sf s 2k , 4 31 Sheep. 44 ¢ 1350 
Pork s , 4 4 i 8—4 0 Calves 591 Th) 
Lamt ‘ i 44 at ‘4 ‘ 8 Pigs 215 ) 
* To sink the offal, per 8 1b 
HOPS Woo! 
Kent Pockets 110s. to 130s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d. to 15} 
Choice ditto 120 zit Wether and hwe ! ! 
Sussex ditto 100 108 Leicester Hogget and Wether 12 0 
Farnham ditt 0 0 |Fine ¢ bing 1 li} 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
Compe x s uFIE Wuirtecnarre. 
Hay, Good 70s. t as. to8 é 70%. 
Infe ‘ t r 
New t is ) 
( ver “ #4 ‘ 4 
Wheat Straw 28 } 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES ! GROCERIES 
Rape Oil per cwt. £115 6 | Tea, Bohea, fine...perlb.* 0s. 1d. to Os. 34 
Retined 117 ¢ ( gou, fine i 1 6 
Linseed Oil 11 Souchong, fine 1 3 24 
Linseed Oil-Cake ... per 1000 9 0 | in Kond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. ¢ t td Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 61s. to 105s 
Moulds (6¢. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d Good Ordinary oe wees 43 — 44s. 6d, 
Coals, Hetton 15 6 Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt 26s. 54d 
OED sconces 16 3 West India Molasses ..... 13s. Od. tu 15s. 6d, 
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NDIA OV ERLAND M AIL ‘DIOR AMA, 
—GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, l4, Regent Street, 
Waterloo Place.—Additional Picture—MADRAS.—A Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA, Illustrating the ROUTE of the OVER 
LAND MAIL to INDIA, depicting every object worthy of no- 
Madaas and Calcutta, accompanied by descriptive detail, and 
apropriate Music, is now OPEN DAILY, Mornings at Twelve, 
Afternoons at Three, and in the Evenings at Eight o’Clock.— 
Admission, ls. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d; Reserved Seats, 3s Doors open 
half an hour before each re presentation. Descriptive Cata 
Jogues may be obtained at the Gallery 














” w . mo 
G oc! ET Y O F A RT S.— 
SPECIAL PRIZE-LIST FOR 1850-51 

The intimate connexion of the Society of Arts with the Ex 
hibition of the Works of Industry of All Nations in 1851, which 
is a subject of congratulation to the members of the Socicty, 
as the successful enlargement of an idea the Society has long 
aimed to realize, has appeared to the Council to render alto 
gether superfluous any attempt on the part of the Society to 
pursue its ordinary course for the encouragement of arts, ma 
nufactures, and commerce, by the offer of its usual prizes for 
the session of 1850 and 1851 

The Council have therefore considered how they might 
most usefully apply that portion of the revenue of the Society 
to the particular circumstances of the year 

rhe Council are of opinion, that the most useful work they 
can undertake, and one they believe to be strictly auxiliary to 
the views of their Royal President H. R. H. the Prince Al 
bert, and of her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
will be to encourage the production of philosophical treatises 
on the various departments of the Exhibition, which shall set 
forth the peculiar advantages to be derived from cach to the 
irts, manufactures, and commerce of the country 








The Council accordingly offer, in the name of the Society, 
the LARGE MEDAL and TWENTY-FIVE POUNDS 
" best, and the Society's SMALL MEDAL and 
TEN POUNDS for the second-best treatise n the ob 
jects exhibited in the section of Raw Materials and 


A LARGE MEDAL and TWENTY-FIVE POUNDS for 
the best, and a SMALL MEDAL and TEN POUNDS 
for the cond-best treatise on the objects ext ited in 
the s n of Machinery 

A LARGE MEDAL and TWENTY-FIVE POUNDS for 
the best, and MEDAL and TEN POUNDS 
for the second-best treatise on the objects exhibited in 
the section of Manufactures 

A LARGE MEDAL and TWENTY-FIVE POUNDS f 
t t anda SMALL MEDAL and TEN POUNDS 

for the second-best treatise on the objects exhibited in 

the section of Fine Arts 


t 
= 
> 





tise must occupy, and not exceed, cighty pages of 





the s of the Bridgewater Treatises 
ulso award its Large Medal and Twenty 
est general treatise upon the Exhibition 























ercially, litically, and statistically und Small 
best treatises on any special object class of 
which rewards are given are to be the pr 
and if deemed suitable for put atic 
see fit, they will cause the same to 
und will award to the author ther 
Which may arise from t publication 
the expenses 
delivered at the Society's Hous« 
before tl th of June 1851 
In announcing this List, there is no intention on the part of 
( i | nfin the rewards oft Ss ty t the su 
ts na he hough, for the is n, they dor 
nticipate that ¢ n ‘ rest o1 " 
will be submitted 
18, John 8 t, Adel By 1 
\ Sth 185 GEORGE Gl VE,S 
ANDS in th ‘ANTERBURY SET- 
rLEMENT The Committee of nagement of tl 
Cant wy Association hereby give notice that 
the 29 wnt, is the last day on which APPLICATIONS 
will be received for TOWN or COUNTRY LOTS with the 
privile s awarded to the Purvhasers of the first 100,000 Acres 
and tl tages accruing from the deter f tl 
Pr ‘ ice int appli ations 1 ive n t 
{ t ith inst ion respecting th ps i 
= ‘ ther lating to the ( i vy, may 
bta this Off Colonists’ R ns, 1, Adelphi 
rer Iressit 1 of the Secretaries of the Society 
fCa ry ¢ mists, Kowa Ropes Wa Esq. or tl 
lion. Jam sre ‘ Ww ry 
hy of the Committe¢ H. F. ALSTON, S« 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, August 7, 18 


prionrry OF CHOICE FOR LANDS 
CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT.—The COM 
MITT! MANAGEMENT of the Canterbury Associat 
HERERY GIVE NOTICE that on Friday, the th instant, the 
yrder CHOICE FOR LANDS in respect of which Deposits 





sha av n paid on or before Thursday, the 29th instant 
\ st day on which Applications will be received f 
Land wit privile sattached to the first 100,000 acres 





will iin y the opening of the sealed Appl ations 


nittee and of Purchasers or thei 





1 lcommence at Eleven o'clock pre 
said Friday, the 30th instant, atthe Office df 
ntinued till Four o'clock on 











y,ai of Eleven and | 
cee ‘ 1asers are here 
ed of er in person 
i) W tect 
f it ‘ the Sec s " 
" tl stant, in ord serti 
mes in the Register of Pri \ lin 
to the order in whi ich their applicatio pen 
By ord r of the Committee of Management 
H. F. ALSTON, Secretary 
Offi of the Canterbury Association, 


Cockspur Street, Aug. 21, 1850 


[THE NEW TOOTH-PICK TOOTH- 

BRUSH, thoroughly cleansing between the teeth when 
used up and down, and polishing the surface when used cross 
ways, the hair warranted never to come out; in four strengths 

viz. No.1, hard; No. 2, less hard; No. 3, medium ; No. 4 
soft. The double Anti-pressure Nail-brush, which does not 
divide the quick from the nails. The Triple Hair-brush, whict 
thoroughly searches and cleanses the hair in one-fourth part 
of the time of any other method, and acts as both comb and 
combined The Medium Shaving-brush, being a selec- 
of the strongest badgers’ hair, so well secured in the 
socket as never to come loose. And, though last not least, the 






newly-invented “ Renovator Clothes-brush, which makes 
an old coat look like a new one, and a new coat to look new 
double the usual time. Invented and made only by ROSS 


and SONS, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate Stre et, London 


\ ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 


rOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Ge nuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatre, Binotey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street. 
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BRITIS H BANK, 


RATED BY CHARTER, 


oth September 1849, 


FOR RECEIVING DEPOSITS AT INTEREST, 
DISCOUNTING BILLS, 


Making advances on Approved Securities, 


REDITS AND TRANSACTING 


DESCRIPTION OF BANKING 


BUSINESS ON THE 


SCOTTISH SYSTEM. 


G rn 
Esq. M.P. for Glasgow, late Secretary 
e Board of Trade 


Thrector 


ARD ESDALE, Esc 


GWYNNE, Ese 
MACGREGOR, Esq. M.1 


DANIEL OWEN, ESQ 
APSLEY PELLATT, Esq 


3E PEARCE, Esq 


THOMAS RITCHIE, Esc 
CHARLES WALTON, Esq 


M 


i 





house Yard, Lothbury 


Str and Branch, 


( ner of Agar Street 


Lambeth Branch, 


sy gn Branch, 


Angel, which will be 





s now open at 
nts are in « 


Brar es 


LLINS a PADDISON 


OF BUSINESS, 


until Further Notice 
































7 ent wi 
I Wa 
llat ¥ riy t 
s ven wn 
! | jod of SiX m 
th “ guin & umulat 
ve r ind s m prog 
st half-yearly But in an 
sw l { ve circumstances just 
pay any part or the whol 
th t peculiar p - 
wil w nt w sha 
’ if ex ing s! 
stomers who may wis! t 
©} ity of their 
be declared, three per n 
for shares. In accordance with t 
8 t nd of the early promix 
to make the proprietary 
ss 1 the ration, as far 
manking the ) 
hav I ference in the yn 
n gitimately aff 











\ 0 per cent inte 
y t allowed on all balanc 
w of! and upwards; and f¢ per 
exceeding 200/.; but the perm 
t t be insisted on wh 
t 
“ be granted to respectal 
ty i urantees as may be s 
A of one per cent hall 
of th lit, but 
umn S te the bala 
t t ime drawn out by tl .) 
s s paid in i 
wission ash credits u 


d half-yearly 


the one hand, be given to cus 

nd their cuecks, on the other 

Bank till the succeeding half-yearly 

unts will be certified and the vouchers 
1 CASES where parties may specially wish 
gement 


D es with marketa 
rtible, will be made at rates prop 
1 value of the security in each case 





f Ercha will be made at the rates 
te parties having drawing accounts, and 
f not less than one-fourth of the amount 


xT must be lodged daily before 
after 2 p.m 








be received for shareholders or cus 


z 3 llowed to be received from a customer 
or applicant by any one in the Bank's employment 

f Application from shareholders or depositors for 
new shares, or from parties desirous to open accounts, will be 
supplied at the Bank, or sent by post to any who may require 


By order of the Court of Directors, 
HUGH INNES CAMERON, General Manage 


, 25th June 1850, 





o, and Brits coiiectep in any 
snd, or Lreland, or on the Continent 
is a banker: asalso in America, the 
und China 


LConomr LIFE ASSURAN¢ 
y SOCIETY eh | 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis Bart ¥ 

Chairman ~ M2 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy ¢%, 


heirm, 
Advantages—The lowest rates of P 


renUUin on the Mary 


The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured g, 


The sum of 274,000/. was added to Policies 





sion, which produced an avera s< p Cee 
the Premiums paid 
int of Assurance Fund 970,006 Income 170,00 


granted on such Policies as are pu 








irticulars apply t eas MACDONAI 
" 


New Bridge Stre« 


TNITED KINGDOM LIFE 
RANCE COMPANY: established by Act of 
in 1834 8, Waterloo ce, Pall Mall, Londo 
Street, Edinburgh ; St. Vincent Place, Gl 
Dublin London Board 
Charlies Graham, Esq. Chairma 
Charlies Downes, Esq. Deput 


























































H. Blair J.G ' 
L. I l F. Ch 
Chas. B Wihti 
Will 1 li FP. H 
D. Q. Henriques The . 
The bonus vate i to 2 icies from March 1534 to thegy 
December 1847 is as folows— 
Sum added Sum added yun 
Time y to policy pata 
] Assured l in 1848 
d £ i £ 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths 683 6 8 787 1 
5 il 
rv 100 0 0 l { 
ly 157 Th 8 
5000 
rtheless yn th t lerates 
be paid f ’ 
sf life Every ff 
I lent Direct 8, W ae 
PRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANG 
, COMPANY 
1, Princes Street, } k,1I 
Empowered by S| Act of I \ \ 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM 
Persons assured according to these ra 
without security) for half the amount of first se 
mnu I ! 8, paying interes ! t 
I nt per annum, with th 1 ff 
t yt ‘ r havin 
ssured w 1 the p y be 
r y 1 t . 
rally required for the te f sev . 
holders have the sa se yf 
laims, whenever death m 
‘ 1 f prem vi \ 
s cted in the al way 
I sing tes of pr tar 
f arin ans or d Ss; a less 
! i a poli " 
t 
i es vived, without x 
‘ 1 twelve m s 
A f Dir sina 
\ he Assured i 
1 Attendants r 
- 
x f nt I f< I 
\ I mium ai f 1 As 
V I fl 
A Half } im f W 
s y s 
$11 
{ ‘ 
1 14 J 
PEI MORI N,1I 
PROVIDE r LIFE OFFI 
St City B a 
« . blished Polic “ 
\ I 148 nuses 
( s paid since tat t t oe 
J 4 The Rig H Ka 
D 
I c Ss Es 
Wi H s 1 
H Alexar Es I ’ 
< “ I Wil 
Alexander H lerso M.D Apsicy I 
Ww G xe RK 
Sir } Bart the Rev 
I H thur 1 ( Ww \ 
John A. Beau t, Es i 
Phys John Mack M.D. F.S.8 l M < 
Stre Montague Squar 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE I rs AR 
DIVIDED AMONG THI NS ’ 
f / ‘ 
Date of Sum oO i I nit t 
Policy sure eed 
y 
t £ £ 
180 J 79 Ext s 
1811 1004 2 . 
1818 100 ‘ 1 A 
Ex i u — 
fotal with add 
Pol Sum Bonuses t 
No Date mbewencnd . set 
£ £ os £ . 
521 1807 100 982 12 1 8 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 . 
) 1820 11) 55817 8 a7 6 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be taine upon sf 
plication to the Agents of the Office in a pal tows 


of the United Kirgdom; at the City Bran an d at the Head 


Office, 50, Regent = treet _ 
: — i . OF 

YHE CURATIVE PROPERTIES - 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS ARE DA 
ATTESTED. All ranks of socicty an N ‘ 
home and abroad speak of these incom able 
the most flattering terms, and assert th 





cases of chronic ulcers, those even which wer 
curable, Holloway’s Ointment has been truly efficat ' 
used ; and there is no « isputing the fact that Holloway * 
ure the very best family medicine ever known o , 





t Thes 





admirable remedies will cure rheumatic affections, g4& ~~ 
swellings, bad legs, however inveterately d sed; UE 
most obstinate cases of scurvy, ringworm, Sct pr 
king’s evil. Sold by all Vendors of Medicines, and * 


fessor Hottowar's Establishment, 244, Stra 


avavaad 











































































































































JRAN 1 
Bart. 

howe, 

0 the Many 

ASSURed ene 

NE Last Dia 
per Cent 


Ir 


900.» 
































August 24, 1850. ] 


FAMILIES, BOOK ; 
| THE LIBRARIANS of PUBLIC INSTITI 
jesire to read or to promote the circulat 

interest or merit, but who find it d 4 
ficient supply, are recommended to 
¢MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 


rLEs, 
rlONS 


of works 


SOK ll 





T. 





ilt te secure 


obtaim a 






mpt and su 








PROSPECT Bloon sbury Square. This Library wa i 
k re present plan in order to mect the req - 
sribers Wi refer works of History, Philosophy, Travel 
> I read only such we hs of Sct s e reé 
ee aed by tt = ge r by tl acknow 
: rary mine It is intended to sust ts present 
by th on of nearly Twenty 7 4 \ 
fi he urse of e ensuing scason. Sing s " 
‘ ea 7 num Family nd 1 s ee & 
from Two to Fifty Guineas per annu Cr 
Monte, 28, Upper King Street, Blo« sbury s 


STOVE. his 


ghip 


R’S MAGIC 


on Cooking Apparatus, we 
t ibe the whole of the Press, and t 
~~ i classes, with which a good dinne 


“ - ort of the globe, enabling 
. w ready, and may , 


xpense, is no > 
avers in town or country ! ' 
» it may be seen in daily operation I 


Lilli- 
gov! eso 








persons 





and their managen rent. Z. 


und Co. have publist Pamphlet de 


\TCHES 
con Savon” 
onstructions of the va 
und explaining the advant s of ‘ 
itended to give tl t tion wi 
btained oa. oper the purchase of arti 
ties of which st y 


W" 





s. Itisi 





post 1 


seven doors from ¢ 


|)! FRIE’S PATENT GAS BATH. 





B 
\ 
se of the above, a hot bath ca 
ess than twopet Ev 


f with this invaluable requis : 





yin operation 
1 a action, 
we.—N.B. The 


apparatus 





Six very SHIRTS 


_ rior 








s 1 (as usual) guaranteed t ! 
rned 
f the new coloured Sh 
nd directions for self-1 sur 
{ Shirt-makers st. 5 
N of New S 
ty urs N.B Boys’ Si s s 


VEY'S FISH S SAUCE.—F. Lazenny 


nes 





pon by Hare 
Fish § request | SCrV 
the ticle t c“w I 
ur —v ' i { 

Son I AN( "I 
ase Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, } 
Toes FLULD MAG- 

A ny ¥ 





tof the Medical } 














Acid s, Heartburn, H ta ( 
M 4 ent sa 
rt arly during I 
fr urn s 
t Acidulate s 
\ ent Draugl w 
ft Prepared by Dix ] 
ts, (and General Agents the Improved H 
( i ts New lk St I lon y 
all re table Chemists throug it tl i p 
(yERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 
ly el very d t 
ft. Oin. wide £2 8 Ol 4ft. € , £ 
THE BEST. Top stuttir Horse 
“ 10 O|4 £ 
4 0 5 f 
410 ¢ f 
w at 
d HEA SON'S 
“ sof w 
" ng. sent f ! 





THI HUMAN HALR.—Th 











ess of ROWLANDS’ MAC s 
Zz th air in its or ial stren 
8 r 
‘ . s obt 
Xclusive patronage of Royalty, not only as reg 
t, but those of the whole of Europe From its « 
l acy, it is admirably ted for the } f 
ft most tender age s stantly 
sery of Royalty and by t f soft N 
y Price 3s. 6d. and 7 f 
our small) at 10s. 6d. and double that size 2 oO 
Wrapper teach bottle of the are these eae 
two line “ROWLANDS MAC ASSAR 2 O11 Sold by A 
R WLAND und SONS, 20, Hatton Gard Lond nd by 


e 


Chemists and Perfumers 


\Ary have assumed the use of 


"5 Word PALETOT, but the PATENTEES of the desigt 
| material used in this inexpensive and gentlemanly 
ress are Messrs. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, Paletot Pa 
ees, and meme aa Cloth, wh have ae 

\_» Principal Town in the United Kingdom and its Colonies 
aes don Address being as follow 

PALI rons “wae STREET, forms a department for 


m.. 116 the next house,) is devoted for MILITARY and 
VLOMATI( UNIFORMS 
— for ROBES and every novel or estat 


‘ Nished article 


on isexclusively for BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, of 
snutual excellence 


may be seen And at 22, CORNHILL Specimens of al! 
each Department skilful and intelligent Assistants at 
» ae the admitted fact That an article to be really 
ten uld be really good,” is practically sustained 

ten ce - ESALE WOOLLEN CLOTH and SHIPPING En 

AlLES ee Fear ia WARWICK STREET, and CHANGE 
Y, in the CIT rY 
dj and D. Nicoxt, 114,116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 


22, Cornhill 
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NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of 
SEDGWICK’'S DISCOURSE. —" day, in on 
thick volume, crown 8vo. 12s tion of A 

gos RSE on the STUDIES of 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE By 

Sepewick, M.A. F.R.S. Woodwardian Professor, 

Fellow of Trinity College 

rhe present Edition is enlarged by the additior 


PROFESSOR 

















of a Preliminary Dissertation and Supplement i 
consist s altogether of 770 pages 
I d J. W. Parker. Cambridge: Joun Deion 
MR. THOMAS TATE’S NEW WORK 
Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
()% the STRE NGTH of MATERIALS; 
taining Various original and useful Formuls 
specially apy 1 to Tubular Bridges, Wrought Iron 
und Cast Iron Beams, & By Tuomas Tarr, of 
Kneller Training College, Twickenham, late Mathema- 
tical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the Na- 
tional Society's Training College, Battersea; Author of 
‘Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Phi 
yphy &e 
Londor LoneMAN, Browy, Green, and Lonemans 
AY’S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPERORS 
t published, 12mo. with numerous Illustrations, 8s 


ROME from Augustus 
a Continuation of the His- 
s By Mrs. Hamivrox 


o Constantine, being 


Young Pers 


E MPERORS of 


of Rome for 











Gray, Authoress of “*A Tour to the Sepulchres of 
Etruria,” & 
rr bo ia a very good compendium of the In 
perial hist« primarily designed for children, but use- 
ful f 6 Satus 
I ruomas Harcnarp, 187, Piccadilly; a 
Books t 
rill NEW COUNTY COURT LAW 
J 
ete oe COL RTS EXTENSION 
\CT, with Explanatory Not ‘ 1 
i und Index Epwarp W. Cox 
M an I , Esq l i w, A 
I Law and I tice of t ( ty ( t I 
ls. Gd. sewed; 2 lot I m l up wit 
B of Practice Se l t f COX AND 
LLOYD'S LAW AND PRACTIC!I the COUNTY 
COURTS taining the new Exter 1 Act d 
t t by pre i Pre 
Lot Crockro 29, I x St t 
le ed by the Rev. Jouwn ¢ MIN D.D. Rev. Gr 
Crory, D.D. and other Mont Volume 
s. Gd th letteres 
jig P ROTESTANT’S 
LIBRARY. A Select {St dW 
Doctrines, Morality, and Ev ce f Chri 
W 0 il Essay Memoirs, and Introc t 
nent i Div es \ I ! Vv ready 
Bt TLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION 
Portra Steel, and a Memoir yt Rev. G k 
Croy D.D \ Il. on Oct l 
HEROINES OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRIS 
I \ Rev. Joun CumM™MI UD. 

I \. Ha tL, ViIRT X ¢ », Pat Row 
NEW WORKS FOR THE YOUN 4 NEW 
rALE BY SILVERPEN 

I t 1 vut t ll 


yOCTOR'S “LITTLE DAUGHTER 
t st faC) I tt W | 


il by I \ MeTEYARD 
rHOUGHUTS FOR HOMI l und Ve By 
M I ( DART. 
\ same Aut recently publist 
rRUTH Is EVERYTHIN 
New Ino RA » Sr 
I ! nd and | 2s. bd 
How TO WIN LOVI K la’s I S l 
adit I 
PRATAGEMS By Cay s 7 
PIPPIE’S WARNING By M ( “ 
MY OLD PUPILS. I \ MyS5 
D 
PLEASANT PASTIMI Dray r Dramas 
I I ~ e You l La 
ARTH Ia \ t ( I ter I 


\ SYSTEM of 


1 


t 


\ 
\ 


I 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 








Principles of Composit Wit ime- 
Exercises, progressive 
\ NEW SCHOOL ATLAS MODERN GEO 
WRAPHY ting of Twenty-two Maps fre the 
it witic By Joux Wu Teacher 
I Geography, and History, Ed ! 


IMPROVED rit 


SCIIOO! 


EDITIONS OF 
BOOKS t 


FOLLOWING 
F Author 
CHILDREN New Edit 








FIRST BOOK for 
Price Li 
he SECOND BOOK for CHILDREN. New Editior 
Price 3d 
rr FIRS 1SECOND BOOKS together Price 4d 
he THIRD BOOK for CHILDREN. Twenty i 
Edition rice Is 
FOURTH BOOK for CHILDREN ; with nume- 
rous Exercises, Twenty-third Edition Price 1s. 6d 
AN ABSTRACT OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 
-omprehending a more minute Description of the Bri- 
1 Empire, and of Palesti the Holy Land; with 
umerous F xercises for the use of Junior Classe 102d 
“ ! important improvements and addi- 
s;i ling “the Sacred Geography of Egypt r 
1, Syria, Mesopotamia, Bal 1, Assyria, Per 
le 1, Asia Minor, &c. & Price ls.; or with Four 
laps, ls. 3d 
4 SYSTEM OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, WITH 
HE OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY ompiled upon 
ew l proved Plan, from the best and most re- 
nt anthorities. Tenth Edition, with numerous Exer- 
ses on each separate Country Price 2s. 6d. bound; 
with I uM ups, 2s. Ud 
4 NEW MAP OF PALESTINI full coloured ; 
th part of Egypt and Arabia, and a Plan of Jerusa- 
trom the latest and best authorities For the Use 
Schools and Private Familie Price 1s. 6d 
Simpkix, MARSHALL and Co. London; and all 





other Booksellers 








815 





in to 2/. 12s. 6d 
\YTLER'S HISTORY. of SCOTLAND. 
A New Edition, (the Third,) in Seven Volumes 


Svo. to Historical Works in Gentle- 


with other 
s Libraries. 


range 





This Work |} en twice reviewed in The Quar- 
terly Review,” by Sir Walter Scott, and Lord Mahon 
und pronounced ** The Standard History of Scotland.” 

| 4. and C, Brack, Edinburgh; Smowpxr, MARSHALL, 
| and Co. London 


In a few days will be published, in a thick and closely- 


| printed volume, price lés 
| rH rot RTH EDITION OF 
1 iw ~ WEALTH OF NATIONS. By 
Apam Smirn, LL.D.; with a Life of the Author, 
Notes, and Supplemental Dissertations, by J. R. 
M*< Locu " 

This edition contains elaborate Notes on our Mone- 
tary System, the Repeal of the Corn and Navigation 
Laws, our Colonial Policy, & 

Anam and Cuaries Brack, Edinburgh. Lonoman and 
Co. London 
Two vols. 8vo. with a SS olio, } price 4/. lis. 6d.; 


‘HE BRITANNIA AND CONWAY 





rUBULAR BRIDGES, with general Inquiries on 
Beams and on the Properties of Material used in Con- 
struction. By Epwiy Ciark, Resident Engineer. With 
the Sanction and under the Supervision of Robert 
STEPHENSON 
Day and Sox, 17, Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields: 
and Joun Weare, 59, High Holb 
oe ee ae NATURI 
” ind in cloth, price | 
THE | "ATEC HISM ‘OF NATURE: for 
the Use of Schools. Corrected by the Rev 
Joye Nineteenth 1 dition. Improved and much en- 
ged, by D. H. Campnent, Esq 
I have revised the whole work, added notes, and 
tuted f classi t 1 f i rus the 
und ptab of La ( 
I y, Kirby, & ith ashort cha y 
Pref 
London: W1 im Teoo and Co. 85, Q Street, 
Che Ipsicde 
rHE MIRACLE-PI IN THE AMMERGAT 


L, ADIES’ COMP ANION, 


1 be ~ for Au- 
GUST 24, contains the Sec 


ond id concluding 





Letter on the above,—Also, Readings in P etry, Old 
New Mary Mitford— Legends of I Mrs 
r. kh. Herve rhe Two Arsinoés, with I ations 
i ions—H ousehold 
&r. 
” li 





ex} 
Office, 11, Bouverie Street 

FIRST FOUR 
NOTES 


EDITION 
HOMER 


ready, in l2n 


Now els 
OMERI ILIAS, Lib. 'L. [V.; with a 
CRITICAL INTRODUCTION ' 


Ol 
WITH | 


rtit 
ENGLISH 


ARNOLD'S 
BOOKS Ol 


ous 
ENGLISH NOTES. By the Rev. Tuomas Kk 
Annotp, M.A. Rector of Lyndon late Fellow of 
‘ ’ Cambridg 
St. Paul's Churchyard 
" + 


CHEVER 


& W I 
I 


R NGTONS 


Of whom may be 





I OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS of DEMOS- 
rHENES Ww Engl rt bs 
The ATHENIAN STAGI 1 Handbook for 
s its, fre e German of Witzche is 
With Travelling Map nd 
M* aUES AY"S HANDBOOKS. 
enti S« may u 
menmemnn OF TRAVEL TALK 
HANDBOOK OF NORTH GERMANY AND 
rik RHIN} l2s 
| HANDBOOK OF SOUTH GERMANY AND 
rHik TYRO! lls 
i. HANDBOOK OF GERMAN AND DUTCH 
PAINTING lls 
HANDBOOK OF SWITZERLAND AND THE 
ALPS 10s 
6. HANDBOOK OF FRANCI AND THE PY- 
RENEES 12s 16s 
HANDBOOK OF SPAIN AND ANDALUSIA 
8 HANDBOOK OF FRENCH AND SPANISH 
PAINTING 12s 
| 9. HANDBOOK Ol NORTH ITALY AND 
FLORENCH 12s 
10. HANDBOOK OF CENTRAL ITALY AND 
ROME. 16s 
ll. HANDBOOK OF MALTA AND THE EAST 
12. HANDBOOK OF EGYP'l 15s lis 
13. HANDBOOK OF NORTH EUROPE, 24 
| 14. HANDBOOK OF LONDON Gs 
| Also, Next Week 
15. HANDBOOK OF DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street 
I'o be had at all the Libraries, 
epet BE. NEW NOVELS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN 
I 
Tale. By Miss 


MoLEswortH 


t LAUD E. A 


I 
pSrercea® GOVERNMENT. 


By Mrs h, 


OLLOPY 


LINDS § # 


‘Emilia Wyndham 


A OSes IDE Edited by 


Author of‘ 


Mar- 
und his 


the Two 
Shakspeare 
Just ready 


1 

MHE LUTTRELIS; or 
riages. By the Author of 

Friends,” ** Maids of Honour,” &« 


v 
( UR COUNTY. By Jouyn Mr1s, Esq. 
Author of “‘ The Old English ( * Ke. 

* Mr. Mills has not inappropriately been termed the 
Dickens of the Turf and the Field. ‘Our County’ isa 
sparkling book, full of frolic and fun.” — Messenger. 

Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 


yentleman 











Street. 
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This day is published, 8vo. ls. 


L ETTER to the CHURCHWARDENS 





of the Parish of BRAMPFORD SPEKE. From 
fienry Lord Bishop of Exeter 
Joun Murray, Alb ~ le Street. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


LTON LOCKE, TAILOR and POET. 
An Autobiography. Forming the New Volumes 
of CHapmMAN and HA.w’s Serres or Orn1GINAL Works. 
L ondon : CuHarMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand. 











Just published, 1 vol. price 8s. 
SELECTION from the POEMS and 
DRAMATIC WORKS of THEODOR KORN ER. 

By the Translator of the ‘* Nibelungen-treasure. 

‘London : WrLL1AMs and Norcate, Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden. 





ust published, in 8vo. cloth, : 

be LOGIC OF ANALOGY; or, the 
Third Organ Proposed. By Grorcr Fre.p, Au- 

thor of ‘‘ A Synopsis of Universal Philosophy,” ‘* Out- 
lines of Analogical Philosophy,” ** Chromatics, or the 

Analogy, Harmony, and Philosophy of Colours,” and 

other Works.—D. Boat kr, 86, Fleet Street. 

‘THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 
Monday next will be published, in 8vo. 
hg POLICY of DENMARK towards 

the DUTCHIES of SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 
from 1806 to the breaking out of the War in March 

1848. From the German of MM. Droysen and Samver. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, Green, and LoncmAns. 

THE — FRIENDLY SOC —y | ~ S LAW. 


Vill be published in a few d 
7s 








On 


FRIENDL Y SOC TETIE S ACT, 
with Notes and a Copious Index. By Witu1aM 
PATERSON, Esq. Barrister-at-law. Author of the‘ ‘ Joint 
Stock Companies Act and of the County Courts Act.’ 
London: Crockrorp, Law Times Office. 


THE STATUTES OF 


In the press, 

vo PRACTICAL STATUTES OF 

SESSION 1850, with Introductions, Notes, Tables, 

Lists of Repe aled Statutes, and a Copious Index. 

Edited by E. W. Cox, and W. Paterson, Esqrs. Bar- 

risters-at-law. In Numbers at Is. and Parts at 5s. Gd. 
The Numbers consist of ng A pages each. 

L ondon : Crocxrorp, Law Times Office. 


THE NEW STAMP LAW. 

sady in a few day 

yet NEW ST AMP ACT, 
cal Notes, Comparative Tables of the Old and New 
Duties, and a Copious Index. By Witi1am Hvucues, 
Esq. Barrister-at-law, Author of the ‘Practice of 
Sales, the Practice of Mortgages, and Concise Prece- 
dents in Modern Conveyancing.” In royal 8vo. price 
sewed, 5s. 6d. cloth; in 12mo, 4s. sewed, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

London : Crockrorp, Law Times Office. 


1850. 








58. 


~ Just re ady, price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


7 ILLARNEY, by Mr. and Mrs. §. C. 
Haw. Ane ntire ly New Edition of Mr. and Mrs. 
HAtw’s popular work, A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. 
Corrected by an actual Visit in 1850. With Twenty 


Engravings on Steel, from Drawings by T. 
A.R.A. and W. H. Barrett; also, 
Wood by various Artists. 


CRESWICK, 
150 Engravings on 
London: Virtve and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 
Fifth Edition, just published, price 1s. 

( XFORD UNMASKED; or an attempt 

to Describe some of the Abuses at that Univer- 
sity, together with a New Preface of considerable 
length. By a Grapvate. 
** In the excellent teaching of new things lieth the 
regeneration of the world.” 
London : Ayron and Jones, 8, Paternoster Row. 





On the Ist of Se v mber will be publishe d, 
7a GEOLOGY AND FOSSILS OF 
THE TERTIARY AND CRETACEOUS FOR- 





MATIONS OF SUSSEX. By the late Freperic 
Dixon, Esq. F.G.S8. 4to. 408 pages, 44 Plates, price to 
Subscribers, 3/. 3s. 


Names will be received by Messrs. 
ted Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
Putts, 20, South Street, 


Tayor, Printers, 
London; and Mr. Joun 
Worthing. 

Early in September will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON 


i of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Epwarp Ro- 
pinson, D.D. LL.D. Professor of Biblical Literature in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York, Author 
of ** Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &c. New 


Kdition, revised and in great part rewritten. 
London : LoneMan, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS 


Just publis shed, in vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
‘UGGESTIONS for the BETTER MA- 
h NAGEMENT of the CIVIL CONCERNS of the 
NAVY. ‘Taken from the Papers of the late Brigadier- 
General Sir Samvurt Benruam, K.S.G. Inspector-Gene- 
of Naval Works, and afterwards a Commissioner of the 
Navy. By M.S. B. With Observations on the Report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 

Navy Estimates, 1848. 
London: Loneman, Brown, 


~ MISS MARTINEAU ON LAND 
REFORM. 


and LoNGMANS. 


AND SOCIAL | 


GREEN, 


[ HE “LEADER,” on Saturday, 

August 24, will contain a Letter from Miss Mar- 
rINEAU on the subject of LAND as the BASIS of 
SOCIAL REFORM ; and on Saturday, September 7, a 


Finished Wood-Engraving, by Linton, of the newly- 

discovered MOORE RAPHAEL, “ Apollo and Mar- 

* with a full account of the Picture. Price 6d. 
Josernu CLayton, Junior, 265, Strand. 


‘HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 

+ for September. Price ls. with Two Elegant En- 
gravings on Steel, will ConTarn 

Society in the Bush. By Mrs. Traill. 

Representative Government in England. 

‘The Sepoy. By Mrs. Postans. 

Deborah's Diary 

Egypt and its Government. 

Lewis Arundel. By Frank Fairlegh. 

Venice, and General Pep -. 

Review :—The Prelude, by Wordsworth, &c. 
London: A. Hauzt, Virtvs & Co, 25, 


syas, 


By M. 
{Guizot. 


&e. 
Paternoster Row. 





with practi- | 





THE SPEC 


TATOR. 
TO TOURISTS. 


BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS 


AND TRAVELLING-MAPS. 
New ECvitions. 


“They should find a corner in the portmanteau of every 
person about to undertake a journey of pleasure or busi- 
ness either in England and Wales or Scotland.”—John 
Bull. 

* The most valuable series of Picturesque Guide-Books 
issued by Messrs. Black of Edinburgh. We have looked 
carefully through the volumes: they are admirably * got 
up’ ; the des¢ riptions are accurate, and re markably clear 
and comprehensive. Altogether the series of works is of 
immense value to tourists.”—Art-Journal, 

PLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 
) and ROAD and RAILWAY GUIDE through 
ENGLAND and WALES; containing 194 Routes, and 
26 elaborately-constructed Maps and Charts, besides 
Views of the Scenery rhe Index contains upwards of 
5,000 names, and embraces a list of the Inns in all the 
towns and villages. rhe volume is tersely written, 
closely printed, and portable. Second Edition, correct- 
ed throughout and gre atly enlarged Price 10s. 6d. 

«“«48 new routes, 12 engraved charts, and upwards of 
100 pages of letterpress have been added to what in its 
olden state was the cheapest, the best, and the hand- 
iest book of its kind. Spectator 

*A decided improvement upon the 

John Bull 

*A carefully-executed work, pr 
useful maps.” —Athena 


old road-book.”’ 


ettily illustrated with 


TOURIS 


Travelling- 


PLACK’S PICTURESQUE 


) of SCOTLAND;; containing an accurate 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW WORKS TO BE PUBLISHR) 
NEXT WEEK. 


LONDON AND ITs 
CELEBRITIES. 


A Second Series of Literary and Histo 1 Me 
of London. By J. Hengac go Eq Lemar — 
‘England under the Court ~ the Stuarts. ” hs News 
8vo. 28s. On Me . Poli 
ammnnnen = The 
The 
The 
LIFE IN AUSTRIA AND Irel 
Sco! 
HUNGARY. Pe 
From the German. By Mary Norman 3 vo P 
post 8vo. " Mis 
anita Posts 
Mol 
THE BERBER; an 
OR THE MOUNTAINEER OF THE ATLAs on 
A Tale of the Sallee Rovers. Post Syo ts 
i 



























» 
Map, 25 Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and In- MI » BEN iTL E y’sS 
teresting Localities, (including Plans of Edinburgh and For 
Glasgow,) numerous Views of the Scenery, on wood NEW WORKS PUBLISHED DURING OR 
and steel, and a copious Itinerary. Eighth Edition, . J - mos 
corrected and improved. In a handsome portable vo- THE PAST WEEK. ore 
lume. Price 8s. 6d. T 
“A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged 
guide-book. We have been furnished with an inci- of 
dental proof of the remarkable accuracy of the charts ty 
and descriptions, in the perso nal testimony of a pedes- THE BROTHERS; = 
trian, who has traversed a considerable space book in nfl 
hand.”— Spectator. OR THE FAMILY THAT LIVED IN THI dem 
- IRST SOCIETY : 
wee wry, _— + — , on i 
YLACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO A Romance from the German. 2 vols. post 8y fi 
) THE ENGLISH LAKES. Including an Essay eicihiinteceniiia peters is 
on the Geology of the District, by Joun Puiiurs, sage= sehagr a we pang A . aoe. nee os attra the 
F.R.S. G.L. late Professor of Geology and Mineralogy a ae “eo ares eee =~ ~ap tg --segcee ste! re the 
in the University of Dublin. With a minutely-accurate 2 a at merit of t . re ” er gpg tee e a 
Map, by W. Hvuanes; Charts of the Lakes, by Sipnery nee — md gy —— ak ad ee = aed 
Haut; Views of the Scenery, by various distinguished Th ange Psp ae ae r ag % “es prc eg out 
Artists; and an ample Itinerary of all the Routes, with _ oe I peur a viet eles. life wit 4 reig 
the Distances accurately laid down. Fourth Edition, | T@ection; he truly depicts German lik : _ . 
: : z s, its weaknesses, its bonhomie, and g son 
enlarged and improved In a neat portable volume. elin ¢ cae 0 
Price 5s eee a ° esp 
Itis a Picturesque Guide in every sense—its de- ot 
scriptions are charmin ly written—its intelligence is hin 
ample and minute—and its illustrations are admirable ane 
eS doc aae THE WAR IN HUNGARY - 
Share val ’ ' ‘ In 1848 and 1849. By Max Scuirstvcer. Translat ac 
ILACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST by J. E. Taytor. Edited, with Notes and Latred apt 
) OF SCOTLAND. Containing an accurate Tra- tion, by Francis Putszxy. 2 vols. post 8v ap] 
velling-Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of qui 
all the remarkable objects along the several roads, and 
Four engraved Charts of those localities which possess 
> if 
peculiar Historical or Picturesque interest. Fitth t 
Edition, corrected and improved. In a neat closely- STELLA AND VANESSA. lea 
printed volume. Price 3s. 6d. . " to 
**A work most carefully and elaborately compiled, From the French, By Lady Durr Gorpon, 2 vas 4 
containing the greatest possible amount of information post Svo. wi 
in the smallest possible space *"— Scotsman, A vastly clever production ” © tator to 
‘A delicately touched piece of heart-history lit 
DLACK’S GUIDE ‘THR OUGH EDIN- | Atheneum, Se ns 
) BURGH. Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. And | Whocen escape is Site! =e eee 
GUIDE through G L ASGOW. Third Edition. Price | 0" '%s frst bag eer se we ee swesah pha tee he 
2s With Maps and Views, and Description of the | a = ver to —_ - now bet ree Mies ‘i Dei 
Environs t stimul s onrerec s 80 ery ‘ } i AU. 4 
Both these works are compiled for the special use News. U 
of strangers; their contents being arranged in distinct —— di: 
walks, indicated by different colours on the maps of . 
the respective cities he tourist is thus enabled to BENTLEY’S 
traverse the ground wit it any further assistance, tri 
weeny Tomer ull that is we secing in both cities in a STANDARD NOVELS AND leg 
er ort time, ak hl 
ai diemanamaae ROMANCES. ov 
PLACK’S TRAVELLING MAP _ OF | New Editions now ready. | Ta small Svo, volumes, pi ~ 
ds " und bs. Od. ¢ Mis nei 00  ¥ ¥ 
) ENGLAND and WALES. With all the Roads — ach, hand y 
and Railways. Size 32 inches by 22). In a neat snes. ; ‘ = ha 
portable case. Price 4s. 6 *,° Catalogues of the Standard Novels and Romances o] 
“4 beautifully-executed Map of England and Wales, | can be obtained at the Publisher's on application . 
which, after careful observation and reference, we can —_ hi 
characterize as being among the most correct ever is- of 
sued.”—M.ning Journal ’ 7 h of “ 
A Smaller Map, price 2s. 6d. | Aubrey de Vere’s Picturesque Sketches {' 
ty 
PLACK’S TRAVELLING MAP OF GREECE AND TURKEY. r 
) SCOTLAND. With all the Roads and Railways. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s x 
Size 32 inches by 22} In a neat portable case. Price " 
is. 6d —_——_ \ 
**A handsome-looking Map, of large dimensions, yet E 
so well mounted that it folds up into the size of a j TH vn 
pocket-book, and admits at the same time of a partial RURAL HOURS IN r 
examination,’ Spectator d 
a UNITED STATES. 
: By Miss Fexrmore Coorer. 2 vols. post Svo. 2 j 
Black’s Travelling Map of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 7 ; ia citnien aca ' ) 
’ : . : ery easantl itten, Wi t i 4 | 
Black’s Map of the English Lake District. 28.64. | 0. sc i: dn eines tek anneal ? 
Black’s Map of North Wales. Is. 6d. ve employed her | Spectator j . 
Black’s Map of South Wales. Is. 6d. a 
Mack's County Maps of Scotland. 1s. and 1s. 6d. trcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, t 
— Publish n Ordi yt M g 
Black's Plan of Edinburgh and Environs. 1s. 6d. 
| Black’s Tourist’s Memorial of Scotland. 5s. age oe Ng ce agg ace Rosest 
| Black’s Map of Central Europe. 4s. 6d. Patmer and Josern Carron, No. 10, Crane Coutts, 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the Cit “Wa i 
ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh, and Published by the aforesaid Joseri Charen)? a tag 
Megton Strect, in the Precinct of the * voy 





and sold by all Booksellers. 








Gounty of Middiesex.—Satvuapar, 24th Avov st 1800 : r 





